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Lectures 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
By JAMES ALDERSON, M.D., F.R.S, 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO, AND CLINICAL LECTURER AT THE SCHOOL OF, 
ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 


TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


Havine now briefly reviewed the symptoms and the morbid 
changes, I must enter on a topic which is partly theoretical. 
I shall tell you some curious physiological facts which seem to 
bear, to a tertain extent, on the nature of cholera, supplying 
us with conjectures as to the morbid changes, and possibly 
leading to a hopeful line of ‘practice. However cautiously 
theories ought to be broached in this and all other diseases, at 
all events cholera is a subject as to which, in the present paucity 
of actual knowledge, we may be permitted to venture into the 
field of speculation. 

Forty years ago Dutrochet and De Candolle introduced the 
subject of endosmose and exosmose. To some of you these 
terms will require explanation. Endosmose at that time meant 
a current of fluid passing through the radicles or component parts 
of the vegetable tissue of a plant. Exosmose then meant the 
outward current through the same. These experiments dis- 
played the mode of circulation in trees and vegetables. The 
two terms, endosmose and exosmose, meaning counter-currents, 
are now mutually included in each other ; and the word exos- 
mose is adopted to express the stronger of the two currents, 
which implies that the lesser current equally exists. You 
will, therefore, understand the term exosmose to imply both 
the currents. Since those days this great physiological dis- 
covery has been widely applied. It has already thrown a light 
on the action of remedies in the human system, and affords, 
perhaps, the fairest prospect we have yet had of arriving at 
the true nature of many healthy as well as morbid processes. 
Proceeding to apply the discovery of osmosic action to animal 
tissues and membranes, Matteucci instituted a series of expe- 
riments. He ascertained that action takes place from both 
sides of a membrane, but in a larger degree towards the free 
surfaces of a membrane—as, for example, from the exterior to 
the interior of the bladder or intestine. Solutions of sugar. 
albumen, and gum pass from the external to the internal sur- 
face into water in which the membrane is immersed; at the 
same time the counter-current of pure water passes through 
the membrane into its interior in still larger quantity. T 
ata = laws of this remarkable change must, as far as we 

w, be referred to the difference in the densities of the two 
fluids ; and this would almost seem self-evident but for one 
single and remarkable exception, which I am bound to men- 
tion, as it the necessity for further inquiry into the 
subject. Alcohol is the exception in which the denser fluid 
escapes. Whether this may or may not impugn the assumption 
that the varying density of the fluids is the origin of the forces, 
or whether the anomaly may only depend on some mechanical 
or chemical action of alcohol on membrane—for we know that 
— hardens and contracts animal tissues, and so may alter 

e structure on which osmosic force depends,—in either case 
the apparent di 
from applying our know of the existence of the force in 
many very highly interesting ways. 

in, these osmosic facts explain the mode in which reme- 
dies act upon the system. For example: Poiseuelle found 
that there was action from the serum of the blood to Seidlitz 
water, as well as to solutions of sulphate of soda and of com- 


mon salt; and forename d what when we use 

these remedies in y as purgatives. osmosic action 

takes place through the capillary vessels of the intestines from 

en of the blood towards saline solutions in the intes- 
es. 

A fresh fact has been made out by Dr. Bacchati 
supporting Poiseuelle’s ication of this mode of action 
Oe ol senatien. i has shown that when one 
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the liquids is in motion and continually removed, the action 
it is increased; on the other hand, an absence of 

motion in the fluid presented to one side of the membrane 

tends to an equilibrium in the fluids, and as soon as they be- 

come identical the action ceases. I wish you iculasty to 

remember this valuable piece of knowledge - 

chati; it will be of service in suggesting 

of treatment of cholera in an early stage. The 

this principle may not only explain the action of remedies, but 

ar may use it to elucidate the effects of change of air, of sea- 

thing, &c. 

I have only thus glanced at a fertile line of investiga- 
tion, but I pass on to snsthar wie bears upon our special 
subject. A most remarkable fact was discovered by Poiseuelle, 
that there is peculiar power in hydrochlorate of ia to stay 
osmosic action. It was ascertained by him that when that 
substance was added to saline solutions, the osmosic action, 
tested between them and serum, is immediately affected. The 
current is at first stayed, and after a time is actually reversed. 
This was confirmed by Bacchati, and it at once reveals the 
mode of action of morphia in checking diarrhea, and in pro- 
“toons conty thio physiol cal k 

e must now apply this physiologi nowledge in the wa: 
of explanation to the phenomena of cholera. The existence of 
osmosic force suggests that the membranes of blood-co' 
would be acted on when placed in fluid of greater or less den- 
sity than the fluid which they contain. 

No one now disputes that the seat of choleraic disease is in 
the blood. I am far from supposing that the ultimate cause of 
blood deterioration can be at all reached by any course of 
reasoning founded on data already within our grasp ; but it 
seems possible, by the light afforded by this osmosic system, 
to trace the morbid ¢ after their first commencement. 
We have proof of the deterioration of the blood by the state of 
that which had been withdrawn, and it is fair to assume that 
this deterioration is ns on in jury to pee men the 
relative proportion of the -corpuscles iquor sanguinis 
has evidently been ; and, however the altered equi- 
librium may have begun, it has evidently taken place, and 
from our knowledge of osmosic force we may infer that the 
blood-corpuscles have been altered as regards their contents. 
We have no positive evidence that the corpuscles are actually 
broken, but ther is strong presumptive indication of this occur- 
rence, not only in the iar state of the um to which I 
have referred, but also in the jar y fluid which is 
mixed with the excreta. This fluid has not the character of 
blood, but its appearance ts the of the contents 
of the blood-corpuscles—of the colouring matter only of the 
blood poured out by the lesion of the corpuscular membrane, 
or by exosmosic action. 1 must here regret that I have not 
had an ey of testing this supposition by the micro- 
scope, and I would suggest the close examination of this md 
fluid whenever it may be possible. According to the hypo- 
thesis now laid down, I should su , in the course of the 
disease, that injury to the takes place from within 
in consequence of the diminution of the absolute amount of 
serum in which the corpuscles float. This diminution has 
taken place, and continues to take place, into the bowel ; to 
this we may refer the immense quantity of albuminous evacua- 
tions. 

I have been su ing an action from the interior of the 
corpuscles cmmale, we have now to speak of the action of 
fluids from without to the interior of blood-corpuscles. 

The action of spirit in the form of wine has been observed 
to have a remarkable and destructive effect on blood-corpuscles. 
Dr. William Addison, of me ance communicated to the Ro 
Society a few years ago his o ations on the result of mi 
sherry with Vlood. {The corpuscles changed their form 
were obviously ruptured ; they seemed to lengthen out, having 
the appearance of tails. Though this seemed a mystery at the 
time, we can now understand that it was the torn membrane, 
and at the same time assign the rupture to osmosic action. 
Since then, Dr. Owen Rees has shown that when blood-cor- 
puscles are thrown into warm water they burst; and he recog- 
nised as the cause of this lesion, that the excess of osmosie 
action inwards overcharged the corpuscle, and the membrane 
gave way. This is a great advance in physiological peer tne 
and, whatever remedial process it may suggest, it o iy 
bears the reasonableness of the plan of venous injec- 
tion. is is certainly to be d unless some 

ise knowled 
of the fluid to 


could be obtained as to the suitable 

injected. fed any use, = 

be of identi — specific gravity wi e 

serum which has been dering the detetloration of the 
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Again, it will not do to take for granted that a mate- 
rial not in a vital condition can ‘on the same renovating 
process as a substitute for a fluid in a living state. We must 
remember that the vivifying process of the restoration of the 
blood is a long one; and in its course of numerous transforma- 
tions it has to paces h glands and various structures. It 
seems scarcely possible that when diluted by dead matter life 
could be supported, still less that a restorative process could 
ensue. We are not without apparent‘evidence of the success 

is mode of treatment; but every attempt of every kind 

had some such success to recommend it. There are con- 

in diseases of all kinds when all sorts of remedies 

in that credit which is due only to the period at which they 

we been tried. Even injurious treatment may not stop the 

favourable turn of the disease. To judge with of the 
real value of the plan we have been speaking of, 

able instances cannot be worth much. The most im t 

test is whether the plan has been tried only towards the con- 
¢lusion of an outbreak ; for when the epidemic i 


plan of treatment has caused to patients; reminding us that 
experiments should have strong scientific grounds for their 
———— additional pain is added to the sufferer. I was 
by one of our house-surgeons of a istic remon- 
strance offered by a patient. He murmured in his 
isper, during collai “You are a pack of cowards; you 
not dare to me in this way if I could get at you.” 
man died afterwards, possibly not sooner 

distress. 


than he would have done without the additional 
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to be useless in the state of collapse, and in this remedy, as 
well as in morphia, there is danger of subsequent head affec- 
tion. 

I cannot now extend this lecture to the subject of consecu- 
tive fever. 

Before concluding, I must, however, refer to a general and 
most judicious remark of Dr. Goodeve. He urges that during 
the presence of the epidemic, whether there be threatening of 
cholera or not, no one should use purgatives, especially of 
saline character; and if a gentle aperient should be required 
by anyone it should not be used at night. 
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Surcgons have been familiar for years past with cases in 
which, during the progress of a wound or injury, symptoms of 
the gravest import supervene, which usually terminate fatally, 
and after death, if not during life, are marked characteristically 
by collections of pus in various parts of the body—by secon- 
dary abscesses or purulent deposits, as they have been called. 
To this condition the term ‘‘ pyemia” has been applied ; and 
this term, like many more, is still commonly retained, not- 
withstanding the suggestion of others perhaps more appro- 
priate, although the theory it expresses is no longer tenable. 

It must be confessed that this word, pywmia, is altogether 
an unfortunate one. It was framed on the idea that in these 
cases pus must pass into the blood, and that its cells could be 
there demonstrated. But pus-cells, even if actually present 
in blood, could not be, without question, distinguished from 
white blood-cells ; indeed, in these very observations there 
can be no doubt that white blood-cells have been mistaken for 


ever for the idea that pus in the blood is a necessary link in 
the chain of causation. 

However, it must be observed that some authors even still 
ascribe pyemia—the disease which is characterised by multiple 
abscesses—to the presence of in the circulation as its 
onsen 0s ch erty 3 which are produced by 

matter in under terms 
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seat of diffuse su: The 
vicle was : 
pus. The left wrist and i 


mottled, rough, 
nodules of easily detached lymph. 
Sah aun ade anata betes 


but 


- pga < Sogamer fendnne enening thom. wee Sanat 

. No pus was found in joints o ite u or 
vf the lower extremities. The surface of the lenge was dothed 
over with small spots like ecchymoses gathered mto clusters, 


In the substance of 


in the . The 
ariable | dium and valves were healthy. Nctbing aboumpes 


covered in any of the other viscera, or in the condition 
veins of the neck around the wound or elsewhere. 


Now contrast with the f the followi 


The view of pywmia is at once in every 
direction when se from the action of pus as its sole 
cause, and from bitis or thrombosis as a necessary condi- 
tion. 


Cases of pyxemia sufficiently well marked to be generally re- 
cognised as such vary widely in character. Many degrees of 
are met with, from its most intense form, when it kills in a 
hours, before the local effects have time to supervene, 
So meen peters eee ind, i eee Sanas 
developed with appalling rapidity, on to its 

- - i ing fisturt 


be escapes observation, and in which the local 
and far between, may be referred to some other 
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ospital in August, 1863. A firm oval tumour, 
t two inches broad, uniform in outline, and 

tender on pressure, occupi i 

tans Sesticte. It had existed about three 

lately given him 

was ‘ect, and 


1 


F 


tumour from the subj 
icle was divided about an inch and a i 
end, where the bone was healthy, and disarticulated at the 
sterno-clavicular joint, which was not involved. In the 
tion no vessel was divided of sufficient size to require a li 
The = ae was in all probability an example of osteoid 


was closed, covered by a pad of lint, and the 
to the side. The wound to heal 
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liquor cinchonz thrice a day. 


another week 
but the calf became iudurated 
March 20th) deep fluctuation was 
escape. He had no rigor. 
successively formed in different 
mm yy ty: i 
but no matter formed above the 
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Here is another illustration. 


plained 
in the wound, and was altogether low and depressed. He 
y. Brandy and opiates were given regularly. The wound 
suppurated, but made little advance towards ir. Besides 
six ounces of brandy daily and full diet he a drachm of 


extremity 

enlarged. He complained of 1 
in it, which gradually increased. There was no mischief akon’ 
the superticial veins. No material amount of constitutional dis- 
turbance, but he to be much exhausted. In the course 


detected 
incision allowed about eight ounces of well-formed pus to 
For the next twelve weeks he was very ill and feeble. Matter 
t axilla. The thigh 


A delicate man, about sixty years of age, whose health had 








* Some cases of pywmia of the milder or more chronic form have been 
recorded by Mr. Paget. (St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


Reports, vol. i., art. 1.) 
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been previously failing for some months, consulted me on ac- 
count of a large chronic abscess over the right buttock, which 
proved to be connected with diseased bone about the crest of 
the ilium. The abscess, und smaller ones which subsequently 
formed, gradually contracted, and at oe but fis- 
tulous p remained, which led to bone. He has 
struggled on in this condition for several months, adopting 
every means which could be suggested to sustain his strength. 
But the present interest of the case lies in the fact that from 
time to time, and somewhat suddenly, all the signs of active 
‘constitutional disturbance would arise: fever, beginning with 
chills or distinct rigors, and accompanied by pains which he 
called rheumatic, by an icteroid tint of the surface, and by 
albumen inthe urine. In a few days all these symptoms would 
apr | pass away, and leave him as before. 1 regarded 

em as indications of transient blood-poisoning from the ab- 
sorption of the fluid furnished by the diseased parts. 

Again, in ozena, for example, after the fetid purulent dis- 
charge has existed for weeks or months, without any sensible 
eens of the health, rather suddenly the little patient 

ill become extremely ill. There will be rapidly increasing 
weakness, running on into alarming prostration, with petechial 
spots over the surface, and all this without any other local 
mischief or imaginable cause than the ozena, Such symptoms 
occurring under such circumstances are pathognomonic of blood- 
poisoning, and no other source of this can be detected than 
the ozena. Why, after having existed so long without pro- 
ducing these effects, it should suddenly give rise to them is 
certainly difficult to explain. Such a putrid fluid as is formed 
in these cases is quite equal to the mischief; but we can no 
more explain why it should produce it at a particular time than 
we can explain the equally variable results of exposure to in- 
fection generally. 

Here is a case in point. 

A delicate little girl, at the age of five years, became subject 
to ozena, which has continued with varying degrees of intensity 
during several years. Within this period, although obviously 
delicete, yet her general health has been, on the whole, toler- 
ably good, with one remarkable exception. In her tenth year 
she became in a few days alarmingly ill and depressed with all 
the symptoms of low fever, and the whole surface was abund- 
antly covered with petechie ; but there was no internal hemor- 

The countenance became pinched and expressive of 
collapse ; the skin was dry and harsh ; the pulse at times 140 
or 150, and extremely feeble ; the tongue dry and brown ; the 
stools offensive. She could take little but brandy and cham- 
Bagne, by which means life seemed to be sustained for some 

ys. She slowly recovered, and became as before. Was not 
this a case of blood-poisoning by the absorption of the fetid 
matter of ozena? 

‘What is commonly termed gonorrhceal rheumatism is held 
by some to be simply due to blood-poisoning from the absorp- 
tion of matter furnished by the urethra, and therefore allied to 
pyemia. Thus Dr. Chambers writes—‘‘It is really due toa 

ison absorbed into the blood from a mucous membrane 
affected with purulent gonorrheea, and thus has more claim to 
be classed by the side of pyemia than in the position where it 
is now placed.”* And he points out what he considers to be 
the points of resemblance between the two affections. 

That some forms at least of so-called gonorrhceal rheumatism 
are of this nature I cannot doubt. The following case appears 
to me to be a very suggestive one. 

A man, aged twenty-two, was admitted into the hospital on 
July 5th, 1864, on account of great pain and swelling in the 
= around the left shoulder. There was no marked redness, 

ut an obscure sense of fluctuation at the front border of the 
deltoid muscle. The forearm and hand were much congested 
and edematous, but not painful. There was only very limited 
movement at the shoulder-joint, and this with much suffering, 
but with no perceptible grating or roughness. He was much 
exhausted, and looked very ill. He was an ostler, and had 
been in tolerably good health until fourteen days ago; but for 
some months past he had suffered from a tedious attack of 

morrhcea, with swelling of one testicle. He alluded also to 
uent rheumatic pains flying about him. He had been 
rather badly off too, and had not always had sufficient food. 
Fourteen days before admission came rigors and headache, and 
the next morning his shoulder was stiff and swollen. The 
rigors recurred ce ae since, and at times he sweated pro- 
fusely. He was compelled to keep in bed, though without 
proper nourishment or care. He could not account for his 
in any way, and had certainly met with no accident. 
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There still remained some urethral disc He was ordered 
ample nourishment and stimulants ; morphia in full doses. 

he day after his admission, when he had somewhat rallied, 
an incision was made along the front of the shoulder, in the 
interval between the pectoralis major and deltoid, which 
opened a very large abscess containing some pints of well- 
formed pus, It was still doubtful whether the joint was im- 
plicated. A few days later, another opening was made in the 
axilla, allowing a still freer escape of pus. oN 

For some days there was no change to note in his condition. 
A profuse discharge continued. He was pale and exhausted, 
generally bathed in perspiration, with a pulse above 100, un- 
able to take much food, disturbed and rambling in his sleep. 
On the 10th, in the evening, his respiration became hurri 
shallow, and distressed; the face was flushed, and sweat 
streamed down it; skin hot, and studded with sudamina ; 
with here and there on the arms and abdomen some dull-red, 
slightly elevated spots with inflamed bases ; pulse 115, small. 
A very loud pericardial friction-sound was heard on the left 
side, and a systolic endocardial murmur at the apex. As far 
as could be ascertained, too, there was some diffused bronchitis 
through the left lung. Ordered: counter-irritation ; bark ; 
morphia at night ; nourishment and stimulants freely. 

During the next two days he rallied. The signs of bron- 
chitis disappeared, and the cardiac friction-sound and murmur 
became less distinct. But he lost flesh and still sweated pro- 
fusely. The eruption became very abundant and much more 
widely distributed, and now appeared as well-marked vesicles 
filled with puriform fluid, with very bright red bases. Then 
his left knee-joint became painful and swollen, and at length 
full of fluid. His heel, apparently from mere pressure on the 
bed, became inflamed, and a large abscess formed around his 
ankle. This was opened, and discharged copiously, the wounds 
about the shoulder-joint still continuing to pour =o 
freely. This also extended along the course of the brachi 
vessels, and eventually his shoulder-joint was but too clearly 
found to be disorganised. 

For some time the issue of the case seemed doubtful. No 

other abscesses appeared, and now and then he rallied so as to 
arouse the hope that he might struggle through. eae 
however, his right knee was found painful and full of fluid. 
He became much jaundiced, and rapidly sank. The friends 
would not allow any kind of examination to be made of the 
body. 
But Iam assured that cases of blood-poisoning occur the 
characters of which are yet more obscure than in any of the 
foregoing examples, and the symptoms of which are often still, 
as they hitherto have been, referred to some other affection. 

One cannot, I think, resist the conviction that certain dis- 
eases which have been hitherto referred’ to particular organs 
are originally affections of the blood. Are not some forms at 
least of so-called disease of the kidney of this nature? No 
doubt the kidney may be, and often is, primarily at fault; but 
does not the presence of albumen, in some of its forms, in the 
urine in certain cases point to the blood rather than to the 
kidney as the seat of the mischief? When we remember that 
it can be experimentally shown that certain forms of albumen, 
if admitted directly into the blood without having been pre- 
viously subjected to the action of the gastric juice or liver, are 
in some measure drawn off by the kidney and appear in the 
urine, as also does the substance known as albuminose if it 
remain untransformed in the blood, and this as a simple con- 
sequence of the facility with which it traverses organic mem- 
branes, we seem to have a key to the interpretation of some 
of the disorders which are included in the term “‘ albuminuria.” 
So again some forms of ‘‘ pneumonia” are now regarded as the 
effect of a morbid condition of the blood; the pathology of 
these cases—as, for instance, the congestion and inflammation 
of the lungs supervening in fevers—being indicated by the 
morbid condition of the lungs which may be experimentally 
produced by the injection of poisons into the blood. 

Take in illustration the ries case, in which a — 
discharge from the nose was followec by symptoms of di 
of the kidneys—prolonged albuminuria and anasarca. 

A tolerably healthy man, about fifty years of age, who had 
lived freely in his former years, complained of pain and un- 
easiness in the nostrils, and this was soon followed by a fetid, 
purulent discharge, which, though small in quantity, persisted 
obstinately, in spite of various measures, for some weeks. 
Beyond p letin. vascularity and abrasion of the mucous 
membrane nothing wrong could be discovered. At 
while the aoe ens _ health ate way. He 
lost flesh and strength very rapidly, and was evidently seriously 
ill. Then albumen, in pier ame quantity, appeared in his 
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urine, which, however, was otherwise normal; and there was | 
no local evidence of disease of the kidneys. This state of | 
things remained for two or three weeks, when increasing | 
emaciation and debility, and commencing anasarca, excited 
the gravest apprehensions. But he was removed to the sea- | 
side, and there he gradually improved. The discharge from | 
the nose and the anasarca disappeared. He gained flesh and | 
strength, and returned to town much better, but still with 

albumen constantly present in his urine. This in course of 

time diminished, and would for days together wholly disap- | 
pear; but even for many months it could be occasionally found | 
there. His health has never since been equal to what it was 

before the attack. 

The phrase “constitutional irritation” has been made 
familiar to us by the title of the well-known work of Mr. 
Travers. It is often employed to express an idea of the nature 
of certain symptoms resulting from a local injury. Many 
examples 0f this are described at length in the work just re- | 
Saeed eo and elsewhere. Now I cannot but think that a care- 
ful analysis of some of these cases, of the characters they 
present, of the relation of the general to the local symptoms, | 
of the nature of the local mischief which for the most part 
determines the constitutional disturbance, and lastly, a carefal | 
comparison of these with other cases of undoubted blood- | 
poisoning, will lead to the conviction that the blood rather 
than the nervous system is the channel through which the 
local passes into a general disease ; that these cases are not, 
like some others, to be explained by the sympathy of the 
whole with a part through the nervous system, but rather 
that, here, the blood is contaminated by morbid matter formed 
in a part and so the whole is poisoned. I would not argue, of 
course, that every case is of this nature. I do not mean to | 
oe all cases of so-called constitutional irritation are 
to thus explained. No doubt certain of them might be 
selected as instances of a general disturbance from a local | 
irritation through the nervous system ; but what I submit is | 
that in those cases which as a class are distinguished by well- | 
marked and severe constitutional disturbance following, after 
an interval, upon what are called poisoned wounds—that in 
these at length morbid matter passes into the circulation, the | 
blood is poisoned. It seems to me that the conclusion is the 
only one strongly supported by the evidence which a careful 

ysis of these cases yields. 

See the cases related at pp. 177, 189, 193 (of this case Mr. 
Travers himself remarks, ‘“The concluding part of this history | 
resembles the action of a subtle poison absorbed into the sys- | 
tem”), 199, 220, 225 of Mr. Travers’s work* for examples of 
what may have been cases, not of ‘‘simple irritation,” but of 
blood-poisoning. 

Erysipelatous inflammation around the wound, pain radia- 
ting therefrom—for instance, passing up a limb,—enlarged | 
glands beyond, followed by abscess and fever, seem referable | 
to poison rather than to the action of ‘‘a simple local irritant.” 

here is satisfactory evidence that not only erysipelas, pro- | 
ly so called, but also the erysipelatous or diffuse and spread- 
inflammation of the skin and cellular tissue—commonly 
ed by surgeons erysipelas,—is due to blood-poisonifig. This 
view, which is in accordance with the character of the affection | 
presented during life, is established by the results which are | 
often disclosed after death. 

Hectic fever is considered by some to be a chronic form of 
pyemia.t+ And when the character of hectic fever is considered, | 
and the nature of the local affection upon which it so often 
supervenes, it must be admitted that the idea is not an unrea- 
sonable one. Mr. Hilton says—‘‘! venture to reiterate the 
opinion which I have oftentimes expressed in my systematic | 
lectures on Surgery, that the pathological cause of hectic 
fever associated with chronic abscess, or following its being | 
opened, is absorption of unhealthy fluid engendering pyemia.”> 

Various disturbances of the general health may be due to 
slight and transient poisoning. The characters of many febrile | 
attacks point to this. § 

(To be continued.) 


concerning that Disturbed State of the Vital Functions 


* An Ingui 
nated Constitutional Irritation. By Benjamin Travers, F.R.S. 


usually deno 
1827. 
¢ Prof. Sciuh, Med. Jahrb. Zeits. &c., 1862, IL, p. 16. 
Tas Lanogt, February 24th, 1866, p. 197. 
: Journal de Physiologie, tome 2, p. 7. 





Dr. Ort, an African traveller of some reputation in 


Italy, has just returned to Milan from Soudan. He has 
ht with him a very rich botanical collection, part of 
ich will be sent to the Paris Exhibition. 


| thickened ; 
| plainly felt through the skin during life. 


| a resonant sound on percussion. 


A CASE 


or 
FUNGUS HAZMATODES OF THE LIVER. 
By WM. ROBERTS, MLD., F.R.C.P., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE MANCHESTER BOYAL INPIEMARY. 


Attnoven cancer of the liver is a common disease, and 
familiar to pathologists, the variety of cancer which I am about 
to describe is very unusual in the liver; and the extension 
which the disease took, together with the age of the patient, 
render the case still further exceptional. As is well known, ° 
cancer is usually deposited in the liver in the form of separate 
masses or nodules of encephaloid matter, scattered through 
the substance and on the surface of the organ. In rarer ex- 


|} amples the tissue of the liver is more or less extensively infil- 
; trated with a similar matter. 


In both these forms the organ 
is usually enlarged—sometimes to an enormous degree, so as 
to attain a weight of ten and fifteen pounds. The enlarged 
organ extends downward in the abdomen, encroaching on the 

the surface of the 
ned and hardened, and its lower border 
anfrequently the nodular masses can be 


umbilical, iliac, and hypogastric regions ; 
tumour is roughe l 


not 


In the case about to be related the conditions differed widely 
from this description. The morbid growth consisted, not of 
many, but of one enormous tumour, which encroached mainly 
on the thoracic and not on the abdominal cavity; and those 


| pertions of it which descended below the costa] cartilages had 


not a hard, rough surface, but were smooth and fluctuating. 
Rose Ann M——., aged twelve years, was admitted into the 
Manchester Infirmary on July 16th, 1866. She had enjoyed 
good health until about four months ago, when her present 
ulness commenced, with pain over the liver and the adjacent 
parts of the chest. About a month before admission her 
mother noticed, for the first time, a bulging of the lower part 


| of the chest and the upper part of the abdomen on the night 
| side, 


At the time of her admission the patient was found to be: 
somewhat emaciated; the countenance was calm; the skin 
natural; the tongue moist; pulse 120, regular, markedly 
smaller in the right than in the left radial—this irregularity 


| in the pulses was also perceptible in the axillary arteries; re~ 
| spirations 26; there was no sensible dyspnea, and the patient 


lay with her head at the usual elevation ; the pupils were equal 5 
the finger-ends slightly clubbed. 

On comparing the two sides of the trunk there was seen to 
exist a very striking irregularity, produced by a bulging or 
expansion of the right half of the body, reaching from near 
the clavicle above to the umbilical and lumbar regions below 
(see Fig. 1.) The bulging in question consisted of a shallow 
elevation of the corresponding thoracic and abdominal parietes, 
The leftward limits of this elevation passed downwards 
obliquely from the middle of the sternum, opposite the first 
interspace, to the left hypochondriac region. Its rightward 
limits passed downwards and outwards into the right axilla, 
reaching as high as the level of the fourth rib in the axillary 
line. Below the costal cartilages this bulging extended to 
about the level of the umbilicus; it attained its greatest 
prominence, and formed a shallow globular elevation, midway 
between the right costal margin and the umbilicus. This last- 
mentioned elevation was the seat of distinct fluctuation, The 
whole of the bulged regions yielded a dull note on percussion ; 
and neither respiratory movements nor respiratory sounds ex- 
isted on the right front of the chest except in the infra-clavi- 
cular region, which moved actively in respiration and yielded 
Behind, there was complete 
dulness on the right side as high as the angle of the 
The base of the left lung was also dull for a depth of two 
inches. 

The measurements of complete dulness were as follows : 


| Vertically, midway between the sternum and right ni 
| llin.; vertically, in the line of the axilla, $j in.; v 


ye 
behind, 5 in. 

The heart and mediastinum were thrust far to the left and 
somewhat upward ; the apex-beat could be felt three-quarters 
of an inch outside the left nipple. The skin over the - 
side was at this time perfectly natural in appearance. 
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urine was healthy, there was no codema of the legs, and the 
general health had suffered but little. 


Fie. 1. 





The dotted line indicates the limits of the he: tumour 
as determined by percussion four weeks before death. 


The opinion come to as to the seat of the disease was that it 
‘was in liver. The dull percussion note extended without 
break or variation from the normal hepatic region upward 
toward the clavicle, downward to the umbili ion, and 
leftward to the left hypochondrium. Bota renal regions were 

from fulness or other a oma of tumour, ey resonance 
of the left axillary and lumbar regions prech the idea of 
an enlarged spleen. In so far the correctness of the diagnosis 
was borne out by the post-mortem examination. But as to 
the nature of the disease, the conjecture at tirst formed proved 
to be incorrect. Two forms of disease are known to produce 
large and irregular growths in the liver—namely, hydatids and 
. Ht was also considered possible that a simple cyst 
within the liver, or closely connected therewith, might pro- 
duce the physical signs existing in this case. It was deemed 
i i the case was - of Lee? of the liver. 
a a su ition was the age of the patient. Cancer 
the liver Suhabh pooantinestiy to the later periods of life. 
The immense majority of the cases range from forty to fifty years 
of age. Inno instance which I have found previously recorded 
has pri cancer been found at an earlier age than eighteen 
years. The tumour also (in cancer of the liver) usually 
extends downwards into the abdomen, and not, as in the in- 
stance before us, upwards into the chest. Further, the pre- 
sence of fluctuation in the parts uncovered by the ribs increased 
ba yar of the growth not proving to be cancer. 
points in favour of the existence of a hydatid cyst 
on the other hand, exceedingly strong. Hydatids 

ve been found in the liver opt pum dae caer i 
tions a case at the early age of seven years. Hydatid cysts 
of the liver also frequently roe upwards into the thorax, 
and give rise to physical signs identical with those found in 
the present instance. There were also distinct evidences of a 
cyst containing fluid; and the general health at this period 
had not undergone any marked deterioration: in other words, 
there were no sig a constitutional cachexy. 

Under these circumstances it was considered advisable to at 

make an exp! puncture with a view to elucidate 

i is. Accordingly, on the 19th of July, three days 
ission, a hair trocar was pushed into ppd pe 

before mentioned, at a distance of an inch a half 
below the costal margins, and one inch to the right of the ensi- 
Six ounces of clear yellow serum were with- 

the canula, which was then plugged with a 


chs men- 








the absence of any elements indicating a hy 
at once, Nang + y= ive as to te nam nw 
the growth. No ill consequences follow puncture ; i 
drained slowly for several days and then healed up. The 

of the tumour was not sensibly diminished by the di 

of fluid, but the sense of fluctuation became much more 

After the revelations of the puncture it was evident that the 
tumour not only was not hydatid in its nature, but also that 
it was not a simple cyst of any sort. It was now judged to 
be—as proved to be the case—a malignant tumour containing 
cysts. The prognosis of course became wholly unfavourable, 
and no further attempt at a radical cure was made. 

The patient survived nearly a month, counting from the date 
of admission into hospital, making altogether, from the date of 
the earliest perceived eyugieeme,& gavind of eee five months 
for the duration of the disease. In the last three weeks of 
life the tumour increased steadily and with rapidity. It en- 
croached more and more on the right side of the chest, until, 
in the last week, respiratory movements and sounds al 
ceased on the right side, both in front and behind, and the dul- 
ness on percussion reached right up to the clavicle. The heart’s 
apex came at length to beat in the left axilla ; the right radial 
Co gE tomer lorena apr 7 iy eemonny Sart gm 

and 


tible. The downward extension of the tumour kept 
its upward extension ; it descended below the um ih 


' 
eres 


margins, 
porary relief to the 

minous fluid were withdrawn, of a si 
removed by the first puncture. No relief, however, 
and death ensued on August 9th, determined by sleeplessness, 
weariness, and impeded respiration. A little edema of the 
Sere eae There was no jaundice 
to the 

Fp bil cae pe + mm The right side of the thorax 
and abdomen presented an oblong elevation ing from the 
clavicle to the crest of the ilium, of which the left 
obliquely from the right across the mesial line to the left 
mamma, and down to the left b ondrium. The entire 
a ey ee 
on. opening y: 
fatestinal tract were found perfectly healthy. There was no 
evidence of peritonitis, and no effusion into peritoneal sac. 
The heart and left lung were also healthy, but displaced greatly 
by the pressure of the tumour. All the organs of the body 
(except Petiieckendameaneieaie: - save in so far 

were di com’ tumour. 
J eeeaieed tote e right of the liver, 
the whole of which was converted into an enormous 
—e to the surrounding viscera 
represented in Fig. 2. 

On the summit of the tumour rested the collapsed 
of the right | reduced to a leathery, unaerated i 
subtauek then the expendedhend. The left lobe of i 
was free from disease, but enlarged to more than 
normal dimensions. The entire vault of i 
left as well as its right half, was elevated 
level ; but on the right it actually reached clavicle, 
tightly stretched over the tumour, and in parts 
thereto. The site of the first puncture was adherent to the 
dominal parietes by a patch of partly organised lym 
the size of a crown-piece. From neither puncture 
been any effusion into the peritoneal sac. The stomach 
i i thrust into the left lumbar and hypogastric 


ions, 
heute mehid qrevth sinh examined more closely it was 
found to be, as it were, led in an investment of con- 
" i hepatic ti . 


is 
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TREATMENT OF FRACTURES OF THE LOWER JAW. 
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Tas Laxcer,] 
of cysts. The en oid masses were chiefly situated in the 
posterior and lower parts of the tumour; they had a reddish- 
white, vascular appearance, and a soft consistence ; they varied 
in size from that of an aera, ey amy gg ee Nar 
of them were beginning to down into a semi-liquid, 
grumous matter. The hemorrhagic masses were composed of 
soft clotted blood, mixed with disintegrated cancerous matter ; 
pemeaee pert there was a mass of pure clotted blood as 
large as the fist. The cysts were some eight or ten in num- 
ber ; the two largest had been punctured during life, and were 
eal ae nieces tilled with a turbid reddish fluid, 
ich, under the microscope, had the characters of imperfect 
. The unbroken cysts varied from the size of a marble to 
that of a small apple ; some contained clear, yellow, diffluent 
serum, and others jelly-like material. 


Fie, 2. 
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By H. 0, THOMAS, M.R.C.S, 


I pesme, through the medium of Tae Lancer, to request 
those of my professional brethren who have the opportunity to 
test the usefulness of a plan I have practised the last four 
years in treating fractures of the lower jaw. It would best 
illustrate my treatment to describe one or two cases. 





T. S—., whilst in a street row, received a blow 
on the lower jaw, on the 5th of April, 1866. I examined the 
an = i —- Ce digg am at the sym- 

ysis, with great mobility of the fracture. H requested 
an assistant to ke heed, whites another Soed does 
and everted the lower lip, a fine drill was passed (at the point of 
reflection of the mucous membrane) through the jaw, about a 
quarter of an inch on either side of the fracture, using an ordi 
nary Archimedean drill, one-sixteenth of an inch im size. 
then through a silver wire, about the strength 
used by whip-makers. Having secured the ends im front 
the jaw, they were then drawn tight and twisted i 
fracture was firmly fixed. On the fifth day it became a 
slack, and was tightened by an extra twist, which req 
be repeated every three or four days. In twenty days there 
was but slight motion at the fracture, and on the ry 
it was quite firm and united. The patient from the day 
ex himself as able to use the jaw, and was urgent to be 
allowed to do so, which was not permitted. 

Thomas B——., a ship-carpenter, was struck by a piece of 
timber on the face, which threw him from the stage on which 
he worked, and he fell a depth of seventeen feet. On examin- 
ing him an hour after the accident, there was found a fracture 
of the lower jaw on the right side, at the situation of the first 
and second molar teeth, which had been knocked out by the 
force of the blow. There was great mobility of the fractured 
part, more than I recollect seemg before in fractures in that 
situation. The remaining teeth were firmly in situ. Having 
had the inside of the mouth well exposed by drawing aside the 
cheek, my assistant kept the third molar tooth steady with a 
piece of wood di across the mouth from the left side 
whilst a hole was drilled across the tooth from its front to its 
inner surface, this tooth holding firm in the posterior ion 
of the fracture. A strong silver wire was then passed 
the hole and brought forward, passing it between the bicuspid 
and canine teeth ; the ends were then drawn tight and twisted, 
making the fracture firm. The wire was tightened every four 
days, and in three weeks there was moderate union; im four 
weeks it was sufficiently secure to allow the wire to be removed 
and the jaw used. This was the only treatment in the shape 
of mechanical appliance. An opiate was given every other 
night. This ient was also with difficulty restrained from 
using his jaw for masticating. 

A case also came under my care four years ago, Which 
occurred in a patient whilst in “‘docking a ship,” 
when he was struck on the jaw by a “‘ca -bar,” 4 
postion of Ae Sere Se ing to the two middle 
incisor teeth, was detached and afterwards removed. The same 
treatment was followed as described in the first case, resulting 
in firm union in ten weeks. 

Many cases of fractured jaw do well with com i 
simple treatment ; and in cases where there has been 


! violence and much mobility of the fractured bones, the 
an of - 


practice of securing the body of the bone by means of wires in 
the way described, I believe to be peculiarly advantageous, to 
the exclusion, with few exceptions, of all apparatus, and 
applicable to almost any form of fracture of the body of the 
jaw 


The passage of a fine drill in the situation described in the 
above cases does not appear to have the teeth, 
care being taken to strike, if possible, the in of their 
roots. The body of the tooth which was drilled in the second 
case was with but little sol machubiy ake qied 
and which the skill of the dentist will probably make 


again. 
Nelson-street, Liverpool, Jan. 1967. 





A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR INJECTING 
CANCEROUS TUMOURS OF THE 
UTERUS AND RECTUM. 


By T. J. ASHTON, 
CONSULTING SURGEON TO THE MARYLEBONE INFIRMARY. 

Tue philosophic suggestion of Dr. Broadbent for the treat- 
ment of cancer is now being put to the test of experience by 
several eminent members of the profession. The time at pre- 
sent, however, has been too limited, and the observations too 
few, to admit of any positive deductions as to the attainment 
of the earnestly desired result—a cure for cancer. 
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We have yet to learn whether the action of acetic acid on 
the living cell is the same as when separated from the body 
and observed under the microscope ; and if so, is the acid able 
to correct that constitutional condition on which ——— 
believe the development of the cancerous tumour depends ? 

Having now under treatment cases of mammary, rectal, 
and uterine cancer, it is my intention at a future period to 
bring before the notice of the profession the results of my 

i and observations. 

mye uterine and rectal cancer, I found the long 
slender jet hitherto adapted to the instruments very ineflicient, 
for the reasons, that it was difficult to avoid catching the 
point in the vagina or rectum, or puncturing the finger which 
served to guide it to the part of the tumour intended to be 
injected, and also to ascertain how far the jet had penetrated. 


‘To obviate these objections I have had made two tubes, the | 





one sliding on the other. To the inner one is attached a fine 
gold jet with a sharp point ; the outer one, which is the size 
of No.6 arethral catheter, and two inches shorter than the 
inner tube and jet combined, is rounded at the upper end, and 
—— by a hole sufficient to admit the passage of the jet. 

he two tubes combined form a long blunt jet, which, being 
fitted to a syringe, is readily passed along the finger, without 
the ee pee he injury either to the operator or the patient ; 
= outer = is —- by contact with the tumour, and 

e inner tube is pushed on, making the jet penetrate 

tumour, the de S which it does so being indicated by the 
graduations at its outer extremity. 

The annexed woodcuts show at a glance the details and 
rinciple of the instrument. It was made by Mr. Mayer, of 
-ortland-street. 

Cavendish-square, Jan, 1867. 
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OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quaamplurimas et morborum 
et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum, tum proprias collectas habere, et inter 
se comparare.—MoxrGaent De Sed. et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Proemium, 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 

BEVEN CASES OF OVARIOTOMY, IN WHICH THE PEDICLE 
WAS LIGATURED IN TWO PORTIONS AND DROPPED BACK 
INTO THE ABDOMEN, THE ENDS OF THE LIGATURES 
HAVING BEEN CUT OFF. 


(Under the care of Mr. Tuomas Bryan.) 
Dvrine the last two years Mr. Bryant has had many cases 


of ovariotomy, and in the majority he has adopted the practice | 


of ligaturing the pedicle, cutting off the ends of the ligatures, 
and dropping the whole into the abdomen. The following 
cases are the last series he has had at the above hospital, and 
the success which has attended the practice is somewhat 
satisfactory, one case in seven only having proved fatal. 

Case 1. Polycystic ovarian tumour ; ovariotomy ; fatal result. 
Ann B—,, aged twenty-five, admitted on Nov. 2Ist, 1864, 
ander the care of Dr. Hicks and Mr. Bryant. She was a mar- 
ried woman, the mother of four children, and had had good 
health till one year previously, when she first observed her 
abdomen to enlarge, and from that time the increase had been 

On admission, a polycystic ovarian tumour was dia- 

| oape She was tapped, and twelve pints of fluid drawn off. 
convalesced, and left for the country ; but she returned in 
two weeks as large as ever. Ovariotomy was then proposed, 
and on Jan. 10th it was performed. A moderate incision was 
made, and the tumour drawn out, no adhesions existing. The 
i and ligatured in two parts, the whole being 

in of 


ait 

Pp in, the wound closed. A quarter of a 
morphia was then subcutaneously injected. Peritonitis subse- 
quently set in, and the patient died on the eighth day. 

Cask 2. Polycystic ovarian tumour ; ovariotomy ; recovery.— 
Mary L—., aged forty-three, a stout and healthy woman, 


was admitted, under Mr. Bryant’s care, on December 14th, 
1864. She was married and had nine children, the 
ar being six years old. Nine years previously she acci- 
discovered a swelling on the right side of the abdomen ; 

it was ess, and caused her little distress ; its growth was 
t since her last confinement, six years ago, had 
more rapidly. When admitted her health was good. 
1en was very large and tense, measuring forty-nine 


Her 
inches in erence. A single ovarian cyst was out. 





| incision being made. 





Ovariotomy was performed on Jan. 25th, Drs. Oldham and 
Hicks assisting. The abdominal incision was about four inches 
in length. There were no parietal adhesions. The cyst was 
readily extracted, and So ligatured in two portions and 
dropped in. A long and pelvic adhesion as large as the 
we was then treated in the same way, and the wound closed. 
No bad symptom followed, and the patient rapidly convalesced. 


Cast 3. Multilocular ovarian tumour ; ovariotomy ; rapi 
recovery.—M. L——, aged seventeen, was admitted, under Dr. 
Oldham and Mr. ant’s care, on April 20th, 1865, having 
been sent up by Dr. Corbett, of og ey ewe for ope- 
ration. She was single, and had always been healthy until 
two years ago, when she first observed her abdomen to enlarge. 
In September she was ta; at St. Thomas’s Hospital, when 
twenty-four pints of a dark-coloured fluid were drawn off. In 
two months she began to refill. On admission inte Guy's, the 
abdomen measured forty-one inches in circumference; it was 
very tense. On May 20th ovariotomy was performed, a long 
Extensive parietal adhesions exi 
which were readily broken down with the exception of two, 
which, with one lore omental adhesion, were ligatured and 
divided, the ligatures being cut off. The pedicle, which was 
a short one, was ligatured in two portions and dropped in. 
The wound was closed with silk sutures. Everything went 
on well after the operation, and rapid convalescence was esta- 
blished. 


Case 4. Monocystic proliferous ovarian cyst ; ovariotomy ; 
recovery.—S P——, aged twenty-five, was admitte? on 
Oct. 21st, 1865, under the care of Dr. Oldham and Mr. Bryant. 
She had observed her abdomen to enlarge for three years, but 
its increase had been slow. She became pregnant, and was 
confined two years since ; and after that Meng the growth of 





the disease was more rapid, its increase being attended with 

in. On Nov. lst ovariotomy was performed. A small ab- 
dominal incision was made, and the cyst was readily withdrawn, 
no adhesions existing. The pedicle was ligatured in two por- 
tions, and dropped in. The wound was closed with silk sutures, 
and a suppository of opium given. Recovery went on rapidly 
after the operation, and in one month she left well. 


Cast 5. Proliferous ovarian cyst ; ovariotomy ; a reco- 
very.—Mary A. B——, aged twenty-seven, a married woman, 
the mother of four children, was admitted on Dec. 10th, 1865, 
under the joint care of Dr. Oldham and Mr. Bryant. After 
her second confinement, four years ago, she observed her abdo- 
men to be large. She then consulted Dr. Oldham, who dis- 
covered an ovarian cyst, for which she was tapped, a pailful 
of clear fluid being drawn off. Twelve months ago, after her 
fourth confinement, the cyst — again to fill, and since that 
time it has rapidly increased. e isathin pale woman, and 
her abdomen is much distended. Ovariotomy was performed 
on Jan. 3rd, 1866. A mederate incision was made. A few 

ietal adhesions existed, which were readily torn through. 
ental ne _ existed. The ape ye oe 
and the pedicle ligatured in two i pped in. 
wound Says cl by deep and aeverficial silk sutures, a 
suppository administered. On Jan. 7th the stitches were re- 
on wound having healed; and on Feb. Ist the patient 
we 
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Case 6, Polycystic ovarian 
covery.—Margaret C——, aged twenty-two, was admitted, 
under the care of Dr. Oldham and Mr. Bryant, on A 
1866, having been sent in by Mr. Francis Toulmin, of 
for operation. The 
always had good h 


ackney, 


tumour ; ovariotomy ; rapid re- | 


il 20¢h, | 


tient was a single woman, and had | 
th. She had observed her abdomen to | inserted to retain the cutaneous edges in contact. After the 


let corresponding to the original situation of the perineum 
were denuded ont brought ther after the manner of the 
quill suture, perforated ivory hars being used to represent the 
quills, and strong silver wire being employed for the sutures, 

n addition to this, four superficial sutures of silver wire were 


enlarge for three months. On March 21st she was seen by Dr. | parts had been thus brought together, the sphincter was 
Oldham, who suggested tapping, when seven pints of a thick | freely divided. The quill sutures were removed at the end of 


fluid were drawn off. She rapidly refilled. 


hen admitted | 


forty-eight hours ; the superficial ones were retained till the 


she was larger than ever, and mcasured thirty-six inches in | seventh day, The bowels were again kept confined for eleven 


circumference. 
moderate incision being made. Some esions ex- 
isted, and were torn through. The tumour was readily re- 
moved, and the pedicle i red in two portions, the ends of 
the _— being cut off, and the while Gttenal in. The 
— was closed with silk sutures. Rapid recovery followed 

e 0} 

Case 7. Monocystic proliferous cyst ; ovariotomy ; rapid re- 
covery.—Harriet B , aged nineteen, a single woman, was 
admitted, under the joint care of Dr. Oldham and Mr. Bryant, 
on Nov. 2%th, 1866, with ovarian dropsy. She had observed 
the tumour for about nine months; her catamenia having been 
irregular and profuse for that time, and much pain having ex- 
isted in her right groin. Her abdomen had steadily increased 
in size. On . 12th, 1866, ovariotomy was performed. A 
moderate incision was made. No adhesions existed. The cyst 
was readily drawn out, and its icle ligatured in two por- 
tions. The wound was then cl and secured by silk sutures, 
the peritoneam having been touched only by the scalpel. No 
single bad symptom followed. On the fourth day the sutures 
were removed, rapid recovery having taken place. 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF SEVERE LACERATION OF THE PERINEUM AND 
RECTO-VAGINAL SEPTUM; OPERATION ; CURE. 
(Under the care of Mr. James Lanz.) 

Tue following case illustrates a rupture of the most severe 
kind. Mr. J. Lane insisted, in such cases, on the necessity of a 
double operation : the first to unite the recto-vaginal septum, the 
second to restorethe perineum. Simple wire sutures were suffi- 
cient for the first ; but for the second the quill suture was re- 
quired. If the attempt were made to unite the whole by one 
procedure, there was great risk that an aperture would be left 
between the rectum and vagina behind the new perineum, and 
the patient’s condition would be but little, if at all, improved. 
He had frequently performed this double operation in similar 
cases of extensive rupture, and always with satisfactory results. 
It was necessary to divide the sphincter at the second opera- 
tion, otherwise its action would tend to separate the parts 
and prevent union at the lower angle of the wound, which was 
the most important point. He believed, however, it was sufli- 
cient to divide the muscle on one side, and not on both, as 
sometimes practised. 

M. S——, aged thirty-three, was admitted Oct. 27th, 1866. 
She had been married thirteen years. The laceration took 
place on the occasion of the birth of her first child, eleven 
years ago, when she was attended by a midwife. From that 
time to the mt she has had no control over her motions. 
She has had three children since. inati i 


way the integrity of the two canals was restored down to 
perineum, but the union of the latter part was delayed for 
subsequent ion. The sutures were removed on the 
ninth day. ‘The bowels were kept confined by opium, and 
were not allowed to act till the eleventh day. ee mae oo 
firm union was then found to have taken place, and she stated 
that she had regained considerable power over her motions. 
Second operation (Nov. 2ist): The sides of the vaginal 


On May 16th ovariotomy was } ~ sr many: a | days. 


.poultices wii 





Union by first intention was obtained throughout, 
complete control over the rectum was restored, and the patient 
pn hospital quite well, and greatly pleased by the result, 
on Dec. 11th, 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


SEVERE COLIC AND CONSTIPATION; BENEFICIAL EFFECT 
OF BELLADONNA. 


(Under the care of Dr. Murcutson.) 


BELLADONNA is much more frequently had recourse to in 
the treatment of constipation abroad than in this country. 
The beneficial effects which appeared to result from its use in 
the following case were very remarkable, For information re- 
specting the patient we are indebted to Dr. Murray, house- 
physician. 

Ellen L—, 1 twenty-seven, married for three years, 
but withou’ any fomily, and catamenia regular, was admitted 
into the hospital on the 28th of December, 1866. She stated 
that she had always enjoyed good health, with the exception 
oi an attack similar to the present one about two years before. 
On that occasion she had been ill for nearly three months ; she 
had taken enormous quantities of purgatives, and yet for three 
weeks she had passed nothing from her bowels, She had never 
had jaundice or passed blovd in her urine, and no one living in 
the same honse had on cither occasion suffered from similar 
symptoms. The present attack commenced ten days before 
admission, with severe pains in the abdomen, of a paroxysmal 
character, and always worse at night. From the first the at- 
tacks of pain had often been accompanied with violent vomit- 
ing; but for seven or eight days the bowels had acted daily. 
For at least two days before admission the bowels had not 
acted. 

On admission, the patient was in t distress with pain in 
her abdomen and back, which bent her up double. The pain 
was paroxysmal, but the paroxysms followed one another in 
rapid succession. She described the Fag as shooting from the 
abdomen down the anus as well as the legs. The urine con- 
tained no blood. There was not a trace of jaundice, and no 
tenderness of abdomen ; but the xysms of pain were ac- 
companied by violent retching and bilious vomiting. The pulse 
was 72; the skin felt cool; no e hernia could be dis- 
covered ; and there was no blue line along the edge of the 
gums. The patient on admission was ordered a warm bath, 
laudanum to the abdomen, a large castor-oil 
enema twice a day, and a draught every four hours containing 
twenty minims of laudanum and of chloric ether in an ounce 
of peppermint water. 

On . 380th she had taken in the course of two days nearly 
half an ounce of landanum, besides having a quarter of a grain 
injected into the skin ; and she had had five copious injections 
of gruel and castor oil, and two warm baths. But there had 
been no action whatever of the bowels, and the vomiting and 
pain continued as urgent as ever, so that she had had no sleep 
since admission. In addition, the pulse had risen to 108, the 
skin felt hot, the patient was more depressed, and there was 
decided tenderness in the left groin. Twelve leeches were now 
ordered to be applied to the abdomen, followed by linseed 
poultices : and a mixture was prescribed, consisting of castor 
oil, half an ounce; liquor potasse, twenty minims; tincture of 
opium, twenty-five minims; and permint water, an ounce 
and a half: to be taken every sixth hour. 

The tenderness of the abdomen was considerably relieved by 
the leeches ; but on Jan. Ist ot me had taken eight doses 
of the mixture, or four ounces of castor oil and nearly three 
and a half drachms of laudanum, which had been retained, but 
without any action of the bowels, and with but little relief to 
the pain or vomiting. The patient was now ordered a pill 

ini alf a grain of extract of belladonna every four 
ointment to the abdomen, a warm bath 
at night, and a castor-oil enema twice a day. 

On the following morning, + ieeinaeteieess aan, and 

c 
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the ils being moderately dilated, the patient had a copi 
pred my cheng This was the first pod sm of the bowels 1 
at least a week, and from that moment WF ys and vomiting 
subsided. The pills were repeated twice daily, and the bowels 
continued to act regularly and copiously. On Jan. 8th the 


patient was yey wi 

The most probable cause of the colic in this instance Dr. 
Murchison believed to be the accumulation of fecal matter in 
the bowel, and for the following reasons. Before the bowels 
acted a doughy mass could be felt between the umbilicus and 
the left groin, which, on Dec. 30th, was the seat of consider- 
able when the bowels to act, large 

uantities of feculent matter were passed. It is well known 
that enormous accumulations of feces may take place in the 
intestine, notwithstanding that the bowels act daily. A re- 
markable case of this sort is recorded by Frerichs, in which 
the accumulation was mistaken for pregnancy or an enormous 
tumour of the liver.* 

Although the pain was referred to the back as well as the 
abdomen, the absence of blood or albumen from the urine, and 
the immediate cessation of the pain on the bowels acting, 
mond the idea of nephritic colic. 

situation of the pain, the age of the patient, and the 
complete absence of jaundice, were opposed to the notion that 
it was biliary colic. 

The fact that the patient had both attacks in the same 
house raised the suspicion that the symptoms might have 
been due to lead ; but opposed to this view were the following 
considerations :— 

_1, No other person in the same house had suffered from 


similar symptoms. 

2. In the interval between the two attacks the patient her- 
self had not suffered from colic. 

3. om "a »' rey was absent from 
margin of the gums. e of the gums was tumid an 
unusually red, but there was no blue tint. 


for 





CLINICAL RECORDS. 


NOVEL METHOD OF DEALING WITH LIGATURES 
APPLIED TO ARTERIES. 


Mr. Campse_t De MoreGan has been adopting of late, at the 

i i eoling we igatures applied to 
vessels during a cutting operation, w. ich merits notice. When 
cael apt Tenving the Nevteres banging oot of tis weseh, 
custom an ving the li ing out 
Mr. De Morgan, by means of a needle, passes them 
the skin close to where they are tied. They remain 
quiet and come away without the slightest pain or trouble 
when their work is done. The wound consequently has 
nothing to irritate it, and enjoys: every opportunity of heali 
by the first intention. The leaves the parts as quiet as 
acupressure had been applied. There is now in the hospital a 
case in which Mr. Moore tried the method at Mr. De Morgan’s 
suggestion, on Wednesday week, after removing a breast. 


DISLOCATION OF THE RADIUS AND ULNA FOR. 
WARDS AT THE ELBOW WITHOUT FRACTURE. 
A case of this very rare dislocation occurred at University 


mg young man, of twenty years of pped down on 
vement, falli on his left elbow.” On setting © 

f he could move the elbow, which was so 1 

that he i anon Bare iately at the hospital. On ini 

him about twenty minutes after the fall, Mr. J. W. 


stro: 
the 


ightl 
sigavid noth 
also be felt in front of 








was still dislocated, he reduced it by pressure on its head 
whilst good extension was made by assistants. The arm was 


then put on a straight splint and an evaporating heey ogee 
A cunsia: eaasunt el ethan owen eleeul, tas the 
fourth day this subsided and the joint was quite movable. 


Medical Societies. 
ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuxspay, JAN. Sru, 1866. 
Dr. James ALprrson, F.R.S., Presrpenr. 








SEQUEL TO A CASE OF COLOTOMY RECORDED IN THE LAST 
VOLUME OF THE “ TRANSACTIONS,” THE PATIENT HAVING 
DIED OF AN AFFECTION IN THE CHCUM SIMILAR TO THAT 
IN THE SIGMOID FLEXURE OF THE COLON, FOR WHICH THE 
OPERATION WAS PERFORMED. 


BY T. HOLMES, 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON TO ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 
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abscess. He had seen a case of recto-vesical fistula, like that 
related by Mr. Hawkins, in which there were no premonitory 
TOE Devenas related a case of obstinate diarrhea, in which 
he considered there was some organic mischief likely to require 
an 


operation. 

Dr, Symes Taompson mentioned a case of diarrhea in 
which the evacuations were mixed with a large quantity of 
watery fluid. In this case there was a communication between 
the ovary and the rectum. 

Dr. Ropert eae eet oe 2 cone Sater et GS shee, 
which spread to the rectum, and from which the 
a miserable death. He inquired of Mr. sir Carling whether ‘he 
had performed an operation in such a 

Mr. CurLine replied that in the case in which he had ope- 
rated great relief was afforded, of course, no perma- 


the result of affording some relief to suffering. 

Dr. Rosert Lee had seen 400 cases of cancer of the uterus, 
and had come to the conclusion that no method of treatment 
would stop the progress of the disease. He had once tried to 


remove the cancerous mass by wc aus ening 
fit ; and in one or two cases in w similar proceeding had 


tirpation. 


Bebictns and Hotices of Books. 











4 ee: Banus Bien ane ae ne 
of Diseases — = the Re: 
usTin Firt, M.D., 
of Medicine i 


Arrsr an introduction, in which he gives a short sketch of 
the anatomy and physiology of the respiratory organs, and 
describes the topographical divisions of the chest, Dr. Flint 
divides his work into two parts. Part I. is prefaced with an 
introduction containing some thoughtful and most judicious 
remarks on the value of physical signs, and on the best method 
of cultivating a knowledge of them; and then the various 
methods of physical exploration, and the phenomena elicited 
by means of them in health and disease, are considered in 
turn. To each mode of examination is appended a short 
historical account; and, while assistance is rendered to the 
reader throughout by means of tabular views, at the end of 
the part there is a carefully compiled table, which exhibits at 


multiplication of terms, into which so many writers have 
fallen. It is greatly to be regretted that since the time of 
Laennec scarcely any two writers have used the same termi- 
nology, or adopted the same classification, and that they have 
nearly all invented new terms, or altered the original significa- 
tion of the old ones, so that now every auscultator has a 





system of his own, intelligible only to himeelf and his pupils. 
Surely an endeavour should be made to attain some exactitude 
and uniformity in this matter. Can no suitable system, having 
a definite meaning attached to each term, be universally 
adopted, so that the exact meaning and significance of any 
description given of morbid respiratory sounds may be at once 
understood by all? His remarks on the various phenomena of 
vocal resonance, especially those incident to the whispered 
voice, are well deserving a careful perusal. 

In Part II. the physical signs presenting themselves in each 
disease are very fully described, and the symptoms considered 
in so far as they affect the diagnosis, The chapter on Phthisis 
is replete with interest ; and his remarks on its diagnosis, es- 
pecially in the early stages, are remarkable for their acumen and 
great practical value. Chronic pleurisy, by which the author 
means chronic inflammatory effusion, is a disease to which he 
has devoted considerable attention. He points out that it 
rarely follows the acute form; but that, in the majority of 
cases, it is subacute from the first, and is often remarkably 
latent. He justly observes that chronic pleurisy is commonly 
characterised by an amount of effusion which only occasion- 
ally occurs in the acute variety. He considers that empyema, 
though in some instances a result of acute or chronic pleuritis, 
is a “‘form of pleuritic inflammation differing from ordinary 
pleuritis, a) initio, in a tendency to the formation of pus.” 

The author concludes with a chapter on the Diagnosis of Dis- 
eases of the Larynx and Trachea, in which, while fully admit- 
ting the value of the laryngoscope, he refers the reader for in- 
formation respecting its employment to monographs treating 
specially of its application. 

Dr. Flint’s style is clear and elegant, and the tone of fresh- 
ness and originality which pervades his whole work lends an 
; | additional force to its thoroughly practical character, which 
cannot fail to obtain for it a place as a standard work on dis- 
eases of the respiratory system. 


The Law to Public Health and Local Government : 
including the Law relating to the Removal of Nuisances in- 
jurious to Health, the Prevention of Diseases, and Sewer 
‘Authorities; with the Statutes and Cases. By W. Cux- 
NINGHAM GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo; pp. 1000. London: Butterworths ; and Knight 
and Co. 1866. 

Tis work is devoted to the laws relating to the public 
health, the execution of which devolves upon the local au- 
thorities. To adopt the author's words, ‘‘It contains the 
whole law of ‘local self-government’ in relation to the con- 
servation of the public health, and to all those.numerous mat- 
ters upon which life, health, and property depend.” Those 
sanitary laws in which the local authorities (otherwise than 
boards of guardians and overseers) acting in the matter of 
nuisances injurious to health are not concerned—such as the 
laws relating to vaccination, contagious diseases in military 
and naval stations, &c.—are but briefly touched upon. It 
may be well to mention, however, that the Quarantine Act 
comes within the scope of Mr. Glen's work, and is included 
among the statutes in the 

The important additions made by the Legislature to our 
Sanitary Laws in 1865 and 1866, particularly the Sewage 
Utilisation Act of the former year and the Sanitary Act of the 
latter, have made this edition of Mr. Glen’s work imperative. 
He adheres to the original arrangement of the work. First, 
he gives ar elaborate treatise on the Law of Public Health 
and the Local Government of Towns, in which the reguire- 
ments of the different Acts of Parliament are clearly explained 
and elucidated by the numerous decisions which have been 
pronounced in courts of law upon their construction, The 
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second part contains the different Sanitary and ‘Local Govern: gun whilst shooting. The latter movement is accomplished 
| by means of a chain and hook at the elbow-joint, which by 


ment Acts which are explained in the treatise. 








In the first portion of the work the following subjects are | adjustment can be made to raise the forearm to any angle. 


treated of in succession : (1) the formation of the districts of 
the local boards, the constitution of those boards, and their 
elective and general powers ; (2) their powers as to sanitary 
matters, and the local government of towns; (3) the powers 
of local boards as to rating, raising money on mortgages of the 
rates, purchase of lands, audit of accounts, contracts, arbitra- 
tion, legal proceedings, bye-laws, and other miscellaneous sub- 
jects; (4) the removal of nuisances injurious to health ; (5) 
sewage utilisation and the constitution of sewer authorities 
under the Acts of 1865 and 1866; and (6) the law relative to 
the prevention of epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases. 

To all who have an active concern in the laws relating to 
the Public Health and Local Government Mr. Glen’s work will 
prove invaluable. 


Neo Inventions 


IN AID OF THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 





ARTIFICIAL ARMS AND LEGS. 


WE have had some artificial limbs submitted to us for 
our inspection, made by Mr. J. Gillingham, of High-street, 
Chard, Somerset. The novelty of these instruments consists 
in the extreme lightness of the material employed, as also 
in the manner of adjustment. We have notes of a case 
from which we make the following abstract. A gamekeeper 
in the service of Lord Bridport, whilst firing a salute on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, was ramming 
home a charge of powder, when it exploded and forced the 
ramrod through the humerus, causing so much mischief that 
it was necessary to remove the arm at the shoulder-joint, 
which operation was performed by Mr. Spicer, of Chard. The 
case was explained in London to several surgical instrument- 
makers, but they said that they could not adapt an instrument 
to be of any practical use, but could make one which would 
restore the natural appearance of the limb. By Fig. 1 it will 
be seen that there is no bearing to be had from any stump ; 


Fie. 1. Fig, 2. 


therefore the bearings had to be made from the sound side, as 
is well shown in Fig. 2. The instrument is adjusted by means 
of a kind of corset, which has a prolongation over the sound 
shoulder, as well as under the axilla. Such has been the suc- 
cess of the apparatus, that the man can now raise as much as 
@ hundredweight, can wheel a barrow, carry water, and rest a 





We have also seen a leg made on the same principle. These 
instruments can be manufactured at a very cheap rate, and the 
material of which they are made enables the maker to fit a 
patient with more than usual accuracy. Cheapness is a great 
recommendation, as it will place a most useful artificial limb 
within the reach of those who, under other circumstances, 
would have to put up with an unsightly stump, or an equally 
ugly wooden leg. 





WHITE TROOPS OR INDIAN TROOPS FOR 
HONG-KONG. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Str,—In your last issue you state that ‘‘ everybody is agreed 
as to the wisdom of replacing white troops in Hong-Kong by 
Asiatic troops,” and naturally ask, ‘‘Why is it not done?” 
I think you will find that the Horse Guards and War Office 
authorities have pursued their usual ‘‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy in withdrawing the Indian troops from China ; 
for as long as the garrison consists of unmixed treops, their 
pay is ‘imperial, with colonial allowance,” instead of, as 
formerly, ‘Indian pay and allowances.” ‘This is economy 
from an official point of view. Is it not also the intention of 
Government to adopt the same measure with regard to the 
Straits, and for a similar reason? Surely, enough has been 
said and written to prove, that if European soldiery must be 
kept at Hong-Kong, more salubrious sites than those of the 
Murray and Artillery Barracks and General Hospital should 
be chosen, and suitable buildings erected for their respective 
purposes. And the same improvements are quite as urgently 
called for in the wretched huts in which the native troops (in 
my time) were quartered. The present sites, especially those 
of the Artillery ks and General Hospital, are, in a com- 
mercial point of view, most valuable ; in a sanitary point of 
view, as bad as possible. Ever since the =. of that 
distant island, we have witnessed how deadly its sickly 
seasons have proved to our troops, and how utterly unfitted 
for further service a protracted residence there ren those 
who do not succumb to its baneful influence. Of late years 
the statistics of the 59th, Ist, and 20th Regiments, will con- 
vince anyone of these painful facts. It is not too much to 
expect that, if we must maintain a European force in China, 
not only should they receive good pay, quarters, suitable 
clothing, and the best of rations procurable, but be supported 
by the cheering knowledge that this terrible exile is only to 
endure two, or, at the very most, three years. It is no more 
8 than true, that in our most unhealthy ions are 
to be found, not only the very worst barracks, but other 
neglected hygienic conditions upon which the health and 
efficiency of our army mainly depends. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that bricks and mortar, food and raiment, are 
far cheaper materials than flesh and blood ; whether our mili- 
tary and financial authorities are p to admit the axiom 
or not. ‘To condemn the unfortunate soldier's wife and fami 
to such a climate as that of Hong-Kong, and, I think I may 
with truth and prudence add, India, is something worse than 
cruelty; but what provision to make for these too often 
neglected and destitute creatures, I must leave to a paternal 
Government to devise. I must add, from what I have seen 
of married life in the ranks, in both India and China, that I 
am one of those who would be glad to see it prohibited entirely. 
Since the recently acquired territory of Kowloon, on the oppo- 
site side of Hong-Kong Bay, has proved so unhealthy, I would 
simply suggest the choice of ground on the south-western part 
rel aro — I believe, is now pe rw oo 

thiest part, and is being eagerly t u the 
wealthier merchants and others for villa sites. isa 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jan. 10th, 1867. 


VOYAGEUR. 


Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Dublin, on the 8th inst., that 180 
ema Asiatio 4 had been <r aye hospital 
since the beginning of the epidemic (August 2nd)—viz., dis- 
charged cured, 95; died, 85, 
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Social Science*Association, has particularly directed attention 
| to want of lodging accommodation as one of the causes most 
| conducive to social demoralisation ; and this, we have already 

pointed out, is not beyond the reach of legislation. The recent 
| deputation to the Prime Minister and the proposed measure 
___ | of Mr. M‘Cuntacu Torrens show there is reason to believe 
~ | that this source of inducement to crime will be diminished. 
LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1867. Equally exposed to temptations, thengh ef » somewhat 
| different character, are many young girls who are employed in 
| domestic or business occupations. When pregnancy occurs, 
Tue Committee appointed by the Harveian Society to draw | detection means for them degradation, and, it may be, desti- 
up a Report on Infanticide has embodied its conclusions in a | tution. Few hands are outstretched to aid the erring sister in 
series of resolutions which, we doubt not, will commend them- | her time of need. Abortion or infanticide too frequently is in 
selves to the impartial good sense of all who have considered | such cases resorted to ; and yet we believe that, with all the 
the very important and sadly interesting subject-matter of | instincts of woman's nature, these poor creatures yearn for their 
its investigation. Perhaps no problem has attracted more | little ones, and that they are as frequently the victims of 
serious attention. Long since we commented on many of the | accident as the willing agents in the sacrifice of their lives. 
difficulties in the way of its practical legislation, and pointed | Always afraid to trust their friends, often ignorant of the 
out what we conceived to be the suitable remedies. We approach of their time of trouble, deferring the moment of 
are glad to perceive that, acting in an entirely independent | their preparation, they are taken unawares. Nature unaided 
spirit, a Committee of experienced men, approaching the | accomplishes her work. The mother returns to consciousness 
investigation with earnest yet dispassionate consideration, | to find her dead offspring by her side. A sense of self-pro- 
have expressed similar opinions, which must command the | tection banishes natural sorrow, and sustains her in the effort 
approval of all who desire to aid the settlement of so grave to conceal the lifeless body of the infant, in whose death she 
a question. Philanthropists, jurists, and physicians have from | has taken no part except such as may be inferred from her 
time to time, in various learned societies, as well as by able | want of precaution in its behalf. There is no doubt that to 
writings, endeavoured to place on a practical basis their con- | the cause of secret confinement a large amount of mortality is 
clusions on this matter, and to give effect to the remedies | due, and for the prevention of this the law in its penalties for 
they proposed. Hitherto they have failed to produce any appre- | concealment has endeavoured to provide. Its complete pre- 
ciable diminution in the aggregate number of infantile deaths | vention is, however, beyond the reach of penal measures : 
which each year so largely contribute to our bills of mortality. | greater human charity, a less rigorous estimate of such trans- 

It is worth while to inquire into the reasons of their apparent | gressions, a more liberal provision on the part of public insti- 

failure. They are many; and it is of importance to know that | tutions for those who might in their extremity seek for aid, seem 

they are admitted. to be the remedies approved and suggested by the Committee, 
First may be mentioned those causes which rest in the | and are certainly those which commend themselves to our judg- 

social and moral relations of the working classes. It is | ment. 
known that in a number of manufacturing towns, in certain | Practical restrictive measures are proposed by the Com- 
rural districts at particular seasons, and in the poorer | mittee, to which it is to be hoped the Legislature will give 
quarters of our metropolis, an almost unrestrained communi- | effect. That all births should be registered, and that certi- 
cation of the sexes is necessitated from the deficient supply of | ficates of still-births should only be received from medical men 
lodging accommodation. Illicit intercourse is the not un- | and certified midwives seem to be proposals at which few can 
natural result. The accident of pregnancy is regarded as a| cavil. It is further suggested that in the absence of such 
misfortune. Cohabitation has neither the sanction of custom | certificates the Poor-law medical officer should make inquiry 
which prevails in some districts where marriage does not | into each case. This also we believe to be a proposition of 
eventuate until the approach of parturition, nor can it plead | which practical men will approve, subject, of course, to such 
the excuse of long-continued association. Asa consequence, | arrangement as would render any investigation so arising a 
the putative father never thinks of acknowledging his obliga- | matter of extraordinary duty, for which special provisions 
tion, the result of such casual intercourse ; and the unhappy | should be made. The proposals relating to registration, if 
mother has little hope of relief, except in the death of her | fully carried out, would no doubt be attended with most bene- 
offspring. Desertion of the woman, whose claims are ignored, | ficial results. In order to prevent imposition in the matter 
places her in the doubly unfortunate position of having to | it is asked that any misstatement should be made a punishable 
endure, not only such stigma as may attach to the fact of her | offence. 

maternity, but also the inconvenience and the expenditure it Fo render conviction more certain, and to prevent that fre- 

may entail. ‘To remove both by the sacrifice of the child is quent immunity from all punishment which results from the 

but a step in advance on the part of the unfortunate mother. | difficulty frequently experienced by juries in arriving at a 

Moralists may sigh at the depravity of human nature, but let | verdict, it is suggested that the recommendation of the Royal 

them place a lasting encumbrance with an avowed delinquency | Commission on Capital Punishment be adopted, and that the 

on one hand, and a chance of freedom and secrecy on the | offence of infanticide be considered as murder in the second 
other, and frame what excuse is possible for the poor careworn. | degree ; and further, that the question of proof be no longer 
sufferer, to whom so few would be willing to extend their aid. | embarrassed by subtle inquiries as to whether complete or 

Dr. Lanxester, in his Third Annual Report published by the | partial birth was accomplished at the time of death, the 
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gravamen of the offence resting on the proof of violence or 
neglect rather than on the immediate circumstances of the 
labour itself. ‘These propositions are eminently deserving of 
adoption by the Legislature. 

Passing beyond the circumstances of the birth, the Com- 
mittee direct attention to the necessity of enabling the mother 
to anticipate the absconding of the father by a declaration before 
a magistrate, and so to have security for a future provision. 
This would no doubt mitigate that evil of desertion we have 
already alluded to, and we believe would, in removing appre- 
hensions of destitution, give the mother greater confidence in 
facing the future; while the increase of the stipend to the 
sum of five shillings weekly, as proposed, its payment being 
contingent on the infant’s life, would give the mother an in- 
terest to that extent in its preservation. It is proposed to 
afford to women who are advanced in pregnancy the option of 
admission to the workhouse, subject to conditions, which, by 
enabling them to find suitable occupation, would relieve the 
parish of much of the expense so incurred, and at the same time 
offer to the woman herself an opportunity of founding a claim 
for the future support of her child, on reasonable conditions, 
by the parish authorities. The importance of this suggestion 
cannot be exaggerated. It offers to the mother who has fallen, 
but is not otherwise vicious, a means of relief which will spare 
her all inducement to the commission of crime; that will 
relieve her from the intolerable burden of the child’s support, 
and enable her, as her means improve or should accident better 
her state, to gratify the dictates of her natural affection in re- 
assuming the charge of her little one. 

In observations written long since, we drew attention to 
the fatal connexion between infant mortality, burial clubs, 
and life assurances. We are glad to perceive that the Com- 
mittee report emphatically against infants being entered as 
members of such institutions, or their parents being in any 
way permitted to benefit by their death. This is a rule that 
could not be too stringently enforced. Interest and principle 
should not be permitted to conflict. Natural love and social 
want should never be placed in antagonism; further expe- 
rience assures us that temptation so offered is more frequently 
suggestive of the crime under consideration than those who 
have not been severely tried are disposed to admit. We are 
far from asserting that a deficiency of affection exists amongst 
the working community, or that they are in virtue of their 
status more disposed to regard their offspring with indifference. 
But facts are stubborn things, and facts point to the close asso- 
ciation between mortality and benefit societies, which associa- 
tion prudence suggests should be dissevered. 

Thus far have we followed the Harveian Society in their 
suggestions as to the means best calculated to guard the birth 
of the infant from any inducement to its destruction. We 
purpose again to return to this subject with a view to investi- 
gating the systems of rearing to be pursued when infantile life 
is fairly established, in the hope of offering practical observa- 
tions calculated to diminish the extraordinary mortality which 
occurs previous to the fifth year. Meanwhile it behoves each 
member of our profession to remember that human frailty and 
human suffering are intimately associated, and that the mis- 
sion of the Great Physician was not only to heal the sick, but 
to comfort the broken-hearted. 


ZOss 
— 








A Report on the Course and Mode of Propagation of 
Cholera in 1865, which has just issued from the Constantinople 
press, completes the series of formal documents prepared by 
the International Sanitary Conference. Of the different reports 
which have been made the media of disseminating the collective 
wisdom of that mixed political and medical body, it was 
presumed that this would prove of the highest scientific in- 
terest and practical importance. The epidemic extension of 
cholera in 1865 was the immediate cause of the Conference 
being gathered together. To prevent subsequent migrations 
of the malady along the principal route of transit which the 
disease then followed was the foremost subject of its delibera- 
tions. The facts of the extension of 1865, there was good 
reason to think, would therefore engage the first and chiefest 
attention of the Conference. Believing this, and knowing that 
every source of information was open to the delegates, the 
profession were justified in expecting that, however much the 
results of the Conference might in other respects fall short of 
what was desired, in this respect at least the end would be 
satisfactory. They were justified, in fact, in looking for 
an exhaustive history of the origin and mode of propagation 
of the epidemic—such a history as epidemiologists had long 
yearned for of any one pandemic migration of the formidable 
pestilence, but yearned for in vain. The want of a chronicle 
in which the journeyings of the malady were simply set down 
as plain unvarnished facts, and where absence of knowledge 
was not slurred over by a quasi-knowledge, was a well-known 
desideratum, and it was fondly hoped that the Conference 
would supply it. But the Report which has just seen the 
light belies so pleasant an anticipation. It represents very im- 
perfectly the information which must have been submitted to 
the Conference on the probable sources of the epidemic. It 
throws no additional light upon the early origin of the out- 
break, and leaves the question more confused than it was 
before the Conference meddled with it. It adopts some im- 
portant statements on very insufficient or doubtful evidence ; 
it omits many facts necessary to a right apprehension of the 
history of the epidemic. Where apparently additional important 
information on lines of extension of the disease is given, this 
is restricted to broad general statements, the actual value of 
which, without supporting documents, cannot be justly esti- 
mated. This is one of the gravest and most inexcusable defects 
of the Report. For the rest, however, it contains many facts 
respecting the extension of the epidemic in the Ottoman 
Empire and in the Caucasian provinces of Russia, which may 
be accepted with some degree of confidence, and which will 
prove valuable material in the hands of some future historian 
of the epidemic. 

To illustrate our objections. Cholera first appeared in the 
Red Sea in 1865 on board two English ships carrying pilgrims 
to Jedda from Singapore. The masters of these shipsaffirmed, 
and they persist in their affirmation, that the pilgrims con- 
tracted the disease at Makalla, a port on tite south coast of 
Arabia, where, they asserted, cholera was prevailing when the 
ships touched there. The Report brings forward the evidence 
of the masters of two native vessels from Bengal, and of an- 
other vessel from Singapore, showing numerous deaths from 
diarrhoea among the pilgrim passengers on the voyage to Jedda. 
The dates of departure and of arrival are not given, The 
mortality in the vessel from Singapore commenced at Makalla ; 
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at what period of the voyage the mortality took place on the 
other vessels is not stated. It is further averred that in Singa- 
pore and Java cholera prevailed in 1964, and that con- 
valescents from cholera were embarked on board ships for the 
Hedjaz. From these statements it is concluded that cholera 
was imported directly into the Hedjaz from India (Bengal) 
and Java in 1865. The president of the Committee entrusted 
with the preparation of this Report dissented from the con- 
elusion, so dissatisfied was he with the evidence upon which 
it was founded. It is needless for us to discuss the value of 
evidence which failed to satisfy the most experienced of the 
reporters. But we should much like to know how it comes to 
pass that the asserted existence of cholera on the south coast 
of Arabia at the beginning of 1865, and its extension along 
the east coast of the Red Sea, are not fully discussed ; how 
the possible and probable relationship of cholera on the former 
coast to asserted cholera on the coast of Mekran is not alluded 
to; and how the great outbreak of cholera in Bombay in 
1864-65, and the epidemic extension of the disease in the 
Presidency towards the close of 1864 and at the beginning of 
1865, are never even mentioned. Surely these are facts of no 
little moment as bearing upon the source of the cholera- 
migration of 1865? We are not prepared to deny the possible 
carriage of the choleraic poison over a from forty to sixty days’ 
voyage from Calcutta or Singapore to Jedda. But it would 
have been well first to set aside the probable transmission of 
the malady from an active and much nearer and more inti- 
mately associated focus of the disease, the Bombay Presidency 
to wit, to the Arabian coast, particularly as it is known that 
Makalla trades largely, if not chiefly, with Bombay. 

The cardinal question of the epidemic being thus super- 
ficially dealt with, other sins of omission and commission sink 
into comparative insignificance. The extension of the epidemic 
to England is not even mentioned ; the statement that the 
deaths amongst the first detachment of pilgrims which reached 
Marseilles in June, 1865, were from cholera is a sheer assump- 
tion ; and the assertion that cholera prevailed at Galatz prior 
to the appearance of the disease in Borchi, Podolia, is unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence. 

The description of the carriage of the epidemic by returning 
pilgrims along the sea-route to Bassora and up the course of 
the Euphrates on the one hand, and by way of Beyrout and 
Aleppo to Diarbekir on the other, as well as by way of Beyrout 
to Damascus, is of the highest interest and importance. But 
no authorities are quoted for the account, the details are too 
defective to admit of confidence being derived from internal 
evidence, and the official accounts received in England give a 
very different version of the origin of the outbreak at Bassora 
and the extension of the disease inland. 

We have thus briefly pointed out some of the serious imper- 
fections of this Report, and indicated its principal merit. It is 
neither so trustworthy nor so comprehensive as the Report 
prepared on the same subject for the Privy Council by Mr. 
Rapcuirre.* The defects in the early history of the epidemic 
pointed out in the latter Report are not made good in the 
former. But it is to be trusted that the missing links may 
yet be recovered, and that it is still too early to despair of a 
history of the recent epidemic such as befits the requirements 
of the time. 





* See Eighth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 





THE conjoint action in the conduct of a professional exami- 
nation that is now proposed between the College of Physicians 
and the College of Surgeons will afford an opportunity of sup- 
plying a want that is widely felt—the want, namely, of a higher 
grade of general practitioners, unfettered in their action by the 
bye-laws of a corporate body, and bearing some distinctive title, 
the reputation of which may be kept unstained. In the me- 
tropolis, and in great towns generally, where there is much 
division of labour—where surgeons and physicians follow lines 
of practice that are in the main distinct, and where men of 
great capacity, or of great industry, naturally gravitate towards 
one or other of these two divisions of the faculty, the Fellow- 
ship of the College of Physicians and the Fellowship of the 
College of Surgeons may be thought to afford all that can be 
desired. In less populous places, however, and notably in the 
better class of provincial towns, we may find general prac- 
titioners who are largely consulted by their brethren in difficult 
cases of every description, and yet who have no claim to the 
precedence that consulting practice implies other than the 
claim arising from a prevailing belief in their superior attain- 
ments or superior sagacity. The Fellowship by examination 
of the College of Surgeons will give such men a status that is a 
great assistance to them, as far as surgical cases only are con- 
cerned; but the limited nature of the examination leaves them 
where they were as regards medicine and obstetricy. What 
they require is admission to an examination for a higher grade 
in these departments also, in order that their position may 
rest upon unassailable ground, and that other practitioners, 
even their seniors, may be able to avail themselves of their 
skill and knowledge without loss of dignity or injury to 
amour propre. The existing qualifications, however combined, 
do not by any means afford the sort of rank that is needed. 
The degrees of the University of London would do so, but for 
two fatal objections. ‘The first is, that they are attainable by 
students—that is to say, by men unproved in practice, who do 
not always fulfil at the bedside or the operating-table the pro- 
mise that they gave in the examination-room. The second is, 
that they are practically unattainable by men of middle age, 
who chance not to have fulfilled a certain prescribed routine. 
The Fellowship of the College of Physicians is not available, 
because it involves obedience to bye-laws that would be incom- 
patible with general practice, and because the manner of elec- 
tion to it, even if these bye-laws could be rescinded, deprives it 
of much of its value as a test of professional merit. The 
members of the College of Physicians are understood, in the 
country, to interpret the bye-laws with some approach to laxity; 
but the Membership has not yet recovered the effects of the 
disastrous year in which it was conferred upon all and sundry 
of the graduates of a certain Scottish University in exchange 
for post-office orders. The licence of the College of Physicians 
imposes no restraint on practice ; but it is not a sufficient dis- 
tinction, and at best would only afford a basis for a higher 
grade, as the Membership of the College of Surgeons affords a 
basis for the Fellowship. 

In bygone times the rulers of the examining bodies appear 
to have avoided the establishment of any rank in the profes- 
sion that should necessarily be what it seemed, and to have 
carefully provided a royal road to titles for those who were 
anxious to seem rather than to be. We think the time is come 
when an opposite policy may be pursued, and when a grade 
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may be formed, for the higher class of general practitioners, to | cedure, ; Such cases illustrate the great necessity of having at 
which there shall be no admission for boys, no admission by | the head of the Medical Department an officer who can defend 


election, and no admissi6n by sale. It is quite manifest that | 
boys of ordinary quickness may be prepared by grinders for 
any examination, however stringent; and it is equally manifest | 
that boys cannot, as a rule, be received as consultants, aad | 
ought not to be allowed to assume the status of consulting | 
practitioners. An examination that should test severely the 
attainments of candidates in every department of medicine ; 
that should be open to all registered practitioners of twelve or 
fifteen years’ standing, but to no others, and that should lead 
to a title not attainable in any other manner,—such an ex- 
amination would attract, we believe, the very flower of the 
profession in this country, the men whose life is one continuous 
education, and whose fitness for their chosen work had been 
proved by practical success. 


————_——— > —- 


In a short time the vacancy in the Director-Generalship 
of the Army will occur. It is probable that the appointment 
of a Director-General will have to be made by the present 
Ministry, who have a reputation for knowing how to put the 
services into good humour and into a state of efficiency. 
Men are not looking to Lord Dersy’s Government for great 
reforms in the constitution, but they are hopefully expect- 
ing from it reforms necessary to the perfection of the old 
services of the country. The Medical Department of the 
Army has been looking confidently to General Pret for 
the issue of the long-expected Warrant. Although there is 
really to be no Warrant, we are assured that the new volume 
of the Revised Army Regulations will contain and embody the 
provisions of the recommendations of the late committee ap- 
pointed to consider the pay and position of army and navy 
medical officers. It is understood that these Regulations will 
concede the points recommended by the committee, at least 
in the matter of pay, and even go a step further than these. 
The committee had not in their valuable work included the 
higher branches of the service, but we believe that these will 
not be overlooked. 

We are still not quite clear as to the form in which the re- 
commendations as to position are to be promulgated, as they 
are not likely to find place in a pay Warrant. Still we trust 
that, in the main, the Regulations will be satisfactory, and 
will secure for the present Ministry a continuance of the 
confidence of the Medical Department. But thiere is one 
other duty before the Ministry, on the right discharge of 
which, it is not too much to say, the future popularity and 
efficiency of the Medical Department depend as much as on 
the faithful concession of the points recommended by the 
committee. This duty is the appointment of a Director- 
General. What does it matter if you concede to the members of 
a department certain abstract points of pay and position if you 
do not make provision at head-quarters for a worthy represen- 
tation of them, of their grievances and their interests, as occa- 
sion may require. And such occasions do constantly and inevi- 
tably arise. In the course of the last year at least two in- 
stances occurred of medical men being arrested, kept under 
restraint for a lengthened period, and tried by court-martial. 
One of these gentlemen was under arrest for nearly six months. 
In both cases the recourse to trial by court-martial seemed to 





us a most doubtful, as it certainly was a most degrading pro- 


his subordinates, and who will jealously and firmly protect their 
honourand their interests. Sucha Director-General would, in the 
long run, be the most successful preserver of peace between the 
combatant and medical branches of the service. It is not 
alone in the interest of the Medical Department of the service 
that we urge the importance of the choice to be made of a 
Director-General. The appointment to be made is a matter 
of the highest importance to the army itself. The army is ex- 
posed to every climate, and called to every kind of duty. And 
the perception of the best thing to do medically for it can only 
be expected in a high degree in gifted men, who have had ex- 
perience of the varied climates and countries of the world, and 
of military duty in them. The mortality in the West Indies 
and in China is too fresh in our recollection to allow us to 
think lightly of the questions to be decided by the Director- 
General. We insist that this appointment is second in im- 
portance to almost none that can be made. Are we unreason- 
able, or are we beyond our duty as medical journalists to 
whom our military brethren refer from all parts of the world, 
in respectfully urging upon the authorities that any amount 
of care they can expend over this appointment, especially in 
the present condition of the services, will be well and wisely 
expended ? 

Three courses seem open tothem: they canreappoint Sir J AMES 
Grsson, or they can make Dr. Logan or Dr. Murr Director- 
General. These gentlemen are respectively first, second, and 
third in point of seniority on the roll of army medical officers on 
full-pay. Sir J. Grsson isnot without good qualities asa Director- 
General. But the complexion of his administration as a whole 
is not satisfactory. Whether it is that the Medical Department 
is a mere appendage of the Horse Guards we cannot say, but 
nothing is more obvious than that Sir James Greson’s rule 
has not been beneficial to the Medical Department, or through 
it to the service at large. It is all very well to say—why 
object to the reappointment of Sir James Gizson? We must 
retort by saying—why reappoint him when the expiration of 
his term of office coincides with such an unsatisfactory and 
critical state of the Department for which we must hold someone 
responsible, and, if someone, then principally Sir Jamzs Gipson 
himself? There remain Dr. Logan and Dr. Murr, and a host 
of other men, who might fill the office well. What we deside- 
rate most devoutly is that the best man should be chosen. 
Dr. Locan entered the army in 1828. He has the advantage 
of age, a thorough knowledge of the routine of the service, 
and a personal genialness and popularity which would be very 
favourable to the good working of the department. Dr. Muir 
is a younger man; of the most varied service; medically 
speaking, of philosophic mind ; of great administrative ability, 
and with no lack of those personal qualities which command 
the esteem of men. Fortunately for the Medical Service of 
the Army, the most important oflice and the highest prize in 
it is not disposed of on a mere principle of seniority. But 
by either of these appointments no great violation will be 
done to the principle. 





A surcgoy’s daughter died in a Dublin workhouse 
last week at the age of 104. She had accompanied her 
father, who was a surgeon in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
through some of the most exciting incidents of the Peninsular 
war, 
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NAVAL MEDICAL RECRUITS. 


WE have been aware for some time that the Admiralty autho- 
rities were incubating a notable scheme for the regeneration of 
the medical department of the naval service ; and as some of the 
particulars of it have been published prematurely, we feel uo 
scruple in referring to the suggested plan for obtaining candi- 
dates for the medical care of the British seaman in all its 
details. As-originally proposed (we will not say by whom), 
the plan included the formation of a naval medical school, 
after the manner of the Army Medical School at Netley, but 
with the difference that candidates for the navy were not ex- 
pected to have completed their medical studies and obtained 
their diplomas. These young gentlemen were to be taken in 
hand and duly educated up to the standard fixed by the 
Admiralty, and were then to be employed to take charge of 
the crews of her Majesty’s ships, with or without diplomas, as 
the case might be. Thus, far from imitating the army autho- 
rities in trying to add special information to the general 
medical knowledge already acquired, and which had been tested 
both by the examinations for diplomas and the infinitely more 
severe one for admission to the army, the naval service was 
to be supplied with young gentlemen, specially educated it is 
true, but who had given no public guarantees of their having 
protited by the instruction. 

Such an arrangement, had it been brought forward, would 
never have survived the ridicule with which it would have 
been received ; but the plan as it now stands, shorn of the 
excrescences of a naval medical school ard undress uniforms 
&c., is one which we feel convinced can never be carried into 
effect, and which will not survive a single parliamentary ses- 
sion, so objectionable are all its details. How the heads of 
the medical department of the navy can have been induced to 
father such a scheme we are at a loss to conceive, since its 
promulgation (which we trust may possibly yet be averted) 
will strike the heaviest blow at the character and prestige of 
the naval medical service which it has ever received. 

It is proposed to recruit the department from students who 
have not completed their entire curriculum of study, and who 
are to be bribed by the sum of a hundred pounds, more or less 
(under the guise of subsistence-money at the rate of two pounds 
per week), to bind themselves, with two sureties each under 
heavy penalties, that they will enter the medical department 
of the navy as soon as they are qualified, and will faithfully 
serve in it for ten years! Should the candidate fail to come 
up to the Admiralty standard of knowledge, or should he 
change his mind after having enjoyed the Admiralty’s bounty, 
he or his sureties will be called upon to return the money re- 
ceived—and spent ; and we presume the same thing would be 
expected should he for any reason fail to serve her Majesty 
for the full ten years! This is recruiting with a vengeance, 
and with all the penalties which attach to the rash acceptance 
of the sergeant’s shilling, though we never heard that the 
army recruit was expected to refund that coin—already spent 
in liquor--should he fail to pass the medical officer, or be for 
any reason found ineligible for the public service. 

The proposers of this notable scheme must have very little 
acquaintance with the medical students of the present day if 
they imagine that any who would be a credit to the service in 
after years will be induced to sell themselves for ten years for 
such a ridiculous premium ; to say nothing of the difficulty of 
inducing two of their friends to become sureties for a young 
man for a period during which they could not possibly exercise 
the least control over him. As long as a student is under age 
it would be illegal for him to enter into any bond or agree- 





ment ; and so soon as he is of age his friends and guardians 
cease to have control over his actions. The Admiralty will, 
therefore, have no little difficulty in bringing all parties to one 
mind upon the subject. But letting this pass, is it to be sup- 
posed that any young medical man who is worthy of the name 
will make himself the bond-slave of a department whose want 
of faith with its subordinates is notorious? How is he to 
know that the next Board which comes into power will not 
mulct his pay and diminish his privileges, leaving him still 
bound nolens volens to work out his sentence of penal servi- 
tude for ten years? 

We are surprised that an Admiralty with Sir John 
Pakington at its head should entertain such a wild scheme 
as that which we have sketched. So far from attracting 
medica: men to the service, we believe that the publication 
of such an order will have the direct effect of preventing fully 
qualified young surgeons from entering the service, and will 
not improbably lead to numerous resignations amongst those 
already belonging to it. The greatest attraction which can 
be offered is, curiously enough, the possibility of quitting the 
navy with a modest competence after twenty years’ service. 
The present rate of retirement, after twenty years’ active ser- 
vice on full-pay—which service cannot always be obtained, — 
is “‘not to exceed five-tenths of the full-pay ;” and it is ru- 
moured that the forthcoming warrant will raise this to three- 
fifths. Let the Admiralty bid a little higher and give three- 
fourths at once, and they will be more likely to fill their 
vacancies than by any enticing of half-fledged students such as 
that to which we have alluded. 


THE RECENT ICE TRAGEDY IN THE REGENT’S! PARK 


Tue estimate at first made respecting the number of victims 
to this catastrophe seems to have been rather under than 


over the trath. On Wednesday last we found no less than 
thirty corpses lying at the Marylebone Workhouse, of which 
nearly half had not at that time been identified. They were 
all males, chiefly lads and young men. The youngest was a 
boy of about eleven. 

Asarule, the expression of the countenances was placid 
and composed, no trace being left of the terrible struggle 
which preceded death. It is popularly supposed that sudden 
or rapid deaths by violence leave their mark upon the face, in 
the greater distortion of features which occurs under these 
circumstances. This is probably an error. We have seen 
upon a battle-field hundreds of faces which wore an aspect of 
perfect calm in the death which had occurred from shell at 
close quarters. Some of the most peaceful countenances we 
remember were those of some children who were either burnt 
to death, or rapidly suffocated in a blazinghouse. Some of 
the most distorted visages we have observed have been in the 
post-mortem rooms of hospitals, where death has slowly oc- 
curred from disease. 

But though the expression in these cases of drowning was 
usually placid, in certain other respects the faces varied con- 
siderably. In some there was complete pallor, even the lips 
being blanched and occasionally bitten. In others the face 
was of a purple tint with intense congestion, and there was 
froth about the teeth, the lips being widely separated. In the 
great majority there was a peculiar contracted state of the 
muscles of the upper extremities, which the rigor mortis had 
fixed in the condition which preceded death. «We saw a row 
of bodies lying in a shed, each of which, almost without ex- 
ception, lay in the same attitude. The head was slightly 
thrown back ; the arms were carried in front of the body, the 
forearms somewhat flexed upon them, and the fingers flexed 
upon the palms. It was very much the attitude of a bather 
who is walking into gradually deepening water, and who keeps 
his arms unwetted although half his chest is immersed. In 
some instances the clenched fingers of the corpse contained 
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black mud. With one exception these persons were so un- 
equivocally dead when brought into the workhouse that efforts 
at resuscitation were considered entirely useless. The excep- 
tion was in the case of a young man in whom Dr. Randall 
thought that he heard a slight gasp. Energetic efforts at arti- 
ficial respiration by the Silvester method were immediately 
commenced and continued for three-quarters of an hour, but 
unfortunately without success. 

Besides the dead, fifteen living persons were admitted suffer- 
ing from the effects of shock from immersion in the water. 
At the time of our visit, two only of these remained under 
treatment. One was a young man who, Mr. Fuller, the resi- 
dent house-surgeon, informed us, was quite delirious for about 
two hours after admission—crying out noisily, and enacting, as 
it were, over again the scene of horror in which he had been 
engaged. The other was one of the Society’s icemen, who had 
been twenty-nine years, he told us, in the service, but had never 
seen ‘such a job as this.” He had been much prostrated by 
cold and fatigue, but was very much improved, and wished to 
get up. Great credit is due to Dr. Randall and Mr. Fuller, 
as well as the officials at the infirmary, for their prompt assist- 
ance on this occasion. The lamentable loss of life would, 
doubtless, have been still greater, but for the energetic action 
which was taken. 

We regret to add that a third-year’s student of University 
College Hospital, Mr. William Davies, was amongst the dead. 
There was also a young man named Harvey, a pupil of Dr. 
Hardwicke. A gentleman who had been immersed was taken 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. He was much prostrated by cold, 
but through the energetic assistance of Mr. Land, house- 
surgeon, he recovered in the course of an hour or so, and went 


home. 


OUR MERCANTILE NAVY. 
Iv a very interesting and valuable paper on the above im- 


portant subject read before the Society of Arts on Thursday 
evening, Captain Henry Toynbee said, in his search after facts 
he went to one of our best provisioners, and asked the price 
of beef that would pass inspection for troops. The dealer re- 
plied £9 5s. per tierce of 336 lbs., which, for the ordinary 
tierce of 304]bs., would be about £8 7s. He then asked what 
is the price of beef supplied to the crews of ships, and was 
answered £5 10s. to £6 l(s. per tierce of 3041bs. With regard 
to pork, the dealer said that in London it ranged from £4 Ws, 
to £5 15s. per barrel of 200Ibs., and in other English ports 
from £3 5s. to £3 15s. This, it was stated, is stuff that you 
could squeeze through your fingers like lard. In speaking of 
lime-juice the author of the paper said that the ‘‘ genuine 
article” costs 2s. a gallon, but stuff called lime-juice can be 
purchased at 6d. a gallon. As a proof of the miserable condi- 
tion of the sailors’ sleeping quarters, Captain Toynbee said he 
had himself seen (in first-class vessels) sailors’ chests and beds 
filled with water, in consequence of not having mangers, with 
scuppers to carry it off. He has also seen forecastles and sea- 
men’s chests black from the gas which rises from cargo, and 
the smell has been like sewage; this is especially the case 
in sugar ships. On one occasion he saw a place containing two 
packs of foxhounds and three horses, which received half its 
ventilation by a hatch which opened into the sailors’ forecastle. 
In this case an air-tight shaft would have carried off the foul 
stench which rose on to the upper deck. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Joun Simon, F.R.S., the newly-elected President of 
the Pathological Society, assumed his chair of office on Tuesday 
evening last, and in a few well-chosen remarks thanked the 
members of the Society for the honour they had done him. 
Separated as he necessarily had been by official duties from the 
great body of the profession, he still took the warmest interest 





in the progress of medical science, and, as those who were 
intimately acquainted with his pursuits would know, he had 
endeavoured to keep pace with the rapid progress which 
pathology was constantly making. He looked forward with 
the greatest pleasure to presiding at the Society’s meetings, 
feeling confident that he should learn much from the labours 
of those he saw around him. > 

The proceedings which followed were of more than usual in- 
terest, owing to the discussions which were elicited bya specimen 
of blood-cyst exhibited by Mr. Lawson ; a case of aphasia, with 
well-marked softening of the third frontal convolution of the 
left side of the brain, by Dr. William Ogle; and a remarkable 
case of apparent recurrence of fatty tumours, by Mr. Curling, 
the specimens from which were referred to a committee for 
further investigation. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL AND MR. WALTER COULSON. 


We are informed that the Medical Committee of St. Mary's 
Hospital, which is composed of the medical staff and a certain 
number of medical governors of the hospital, have passed a re- 
solution to the effect that they would not have recommended 
Mr. Walter Coulson as a fit person to be added to the staff 
of the hospital, had they not believed his resignation of the 
pest at the Stone Hospital to be final; and they now ex- 
press their opinion that he should not hold office as assistant- 
surgeon while he retains office at the Stone Hospital. The 
Medical School Committee, of which al] the lecturers are 
members, have also expressed their opinion that the Stone 
Hospital is an institution which must prove especially in- 
jurious to the completeness of the clinical instruction in St. 
Mary’s and other general hospitals, and that they could not, 
therefore, recommend the appointment of any officer of St. 
Peter’s Hospital to any position in their school; and, under 
existing circumstances, they feel bound to place their opinion 
upon record. The above resolutions have been forwarded to 
the Weekly Board of governors. This has been followed by 
the resignation of Mr, Coulson. Finding that the explanation 
which he has given of his conduct has not been satisfactory to 
the Medical Committee, as proved by the resolution above- 
mentioned, he has felt that the only course open to him, to 
avoid all suspicion of his good faith, was to resign his appoint- 
ment at St. Mary’s, and to offer himself as a candidate for 
re-election. This he has accordingly done, and his resignation 
has been accepted by the Weekly Board. 

We understand he will be opposed by Mr. Arthur T. 
Norton, who has been for five years engaged in teaching 
anatomy in St. Mary’s School, as demonstrator, and has 
lately been appointed assistant-lecturer. Mr. Norton is the 
author of an illustrated work entitled ‘“‘Osteology for Stu- 
dents,” of the merits of which we have expressed our favour- 
able opinion. He will have the support of the whole of the 
medical staff, and of a large majority of the medical governors 
of the hospital. 


NORTHAMPTON GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the governors of the General In- 
firmary, Northampton, was held last Saturday week, to take 
into consideration the propriety of appointing an assistant 
to the house-surgeon. The greatest diversity of opinion 
appears to have existed as to the mode in which such an ap- 
pointment should be made. It seems (at least it is so said) 
that the work devolving upon the house-surgeon has increased 
of late, and that it is necessary that he should have some addi- 
tional assistance. It was proposed “that in order to afford en- 
couragement to the entrance of pupils, it is desirable that an 
assistant to the house-surgeon should be in future selected 
from advanced pupils, when eligible, and that in the present 
instance one of the two pupils be promoted, on probation, for a 
month to that office, with a view to his ultimate appointment.” 
The physicians coincided in this view. The surgeons were op- 
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posed, on the ground that the pupils could not beconsidered quali- 
fied ; and, as the urgent cases are chiefly surgical, they thought 
their conviction ought to be considered the more valuable. 
We apprehend that no reference to past arrangements ought 
to have any weight in the matter, nor the two distinct ques- 
tions—the encouragement of the entrance of pupils, and the 
need of the hospital as regards the necessity of an increase in 
the resident staff—to be confounded together. It is quite clear 
that in a large hospital there should be a qualified man always 
on duty ; and if the work be too great for one, or it be need- 
ful for the one to leave the hospital for any length of time, a 
second should be appointed. There is no objection to advanced 
Tee Tae ee 
poor the responsibility should rest upon a duly qualified man, 
and we should never advise a non-qualified pupil to accept it. 
The question of payment is another matter. It would be a pity 
if any charge of neglect were to be made in the management of 
any case which had been treated by a pupil “‘on trial ”—one 
who had been elected to the office of assistant house-surgeon 
on the understanding that he had not as yet proved bimself 
legally entitled to the confidence of the public. The result of 
the meeting referred to will be the temporary appointment of 
@ proper person until an alteration can be made in the rules 


of the hospital, establishing a stipendiary office. 


WINTER AT ALDERSHOT. 

A DrvistoNxaL ORDER has been published in the camp, com- 
municating to the troops the intelligence that, by direction of 
the War Office, they may, during the present severe weather, 
‘obtain from barrack-masters any quantity of fuel in excess 
of that issued by regulation,” on proper requisition and pay- 
ment at half the contract price of the fuel. The Lieut.-General 
commanding has notified that the expression ‘‘severe weather” 
may be construed as applying to a temperature of 35°, and 
also to a long continuance of wet weather. It makes one’s 
teeth chatter to think of being located in a wooden hut on 
Aldershot Heath with the thermometer at freezing-point ; and 
the recent concession is but the merest act of humanity. But 
how about ventilation? We have a lively remembrance of a 
hut with twenty occupants and a small fire on an autumnal 
day; and we can easily imagine the state of its atmosphere 
with every scrap of ventilating space carefully closed up and 
a double allowance of fire. The transition from the interior to 
the exterior air must be about as sure a means as could be 
imagined for sowing the seeds of disease. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF (867. 


We understand that the department of English surgical 
cutlery is likely to be very inefficiently represented in the 
approaching Exhibition at Paris. Most of our leading surgical 
advantages reasonably to be anticipated are not sufficient to 
tempt them to incur the necessarily great expense in send- 


simple armamentum of the English surgeon offers no attractions 
for them, This is a matter which must doubtless follow the 
ordinary laws of demand and supply. Exhibitions framed upon 
any other basis, however interesting for the moment, can have 
in the long run no really beneficial result. Our mechanicians 
ought to be the best judges in such a subject, and it is certainly 
unreasonable that individual firms should be taxed for the mere 
purpose of representing England lavishly in one of the depart- 
ments. Still, considering the prestige which has always 
attached to cutlery, we are inclined to regret that an 
opportunity should be lost of submitting it to the inspection 
of the crowds of every nation sure to be attracted to Paris, 





Is it not possible for the mechanicians to combine their forces 
for the occasion, and by a system of co-operation at once to 
moderate the expense, and take a worthy place in the great 
show? 


THE COLD. 


We should be overlooking a fact of great medical and social 
interest if we omitted to note the severity of the cold and of 
its effects on life. During the severe frost of the first few 
days of the year it was apparent that, despite the tendency in 
comfortable and healthy people to regard cold at this time as 
the right thing, the community generally were feeling that 
there was an enemy to life in the air, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, perhaps, the fatal absence of a friend—a certain amount 
of heat. Even the young and the strong saw the first signs of 
the frost yielding with a feeling of thankfulness. Those who 
have appointments involving the seeing of large numbers of 
the sick poor doubtless got the most vivid impression of the 
weak resistance that humanity in the condition of poverty can 
offer to such cold as that of the 3rd and 4th of January. The 
pale, cold, pinched, stony look of out-patients of dispensaries 
and hospitals, and the but little better look of those who are 
confined to such beds as they have in fireless rooms, made 
hospital and dispensary duties at once more urgent and more 
painful than usual. How terrible the delusion is that weather 
like this is beneficial. It is dangerous to the brain, and lets 
paralysed patients in for second attacks. It is still more deadly 
to the chest, and he is a healthy man who does not feel touched 
by it in some part of the respiratory apparatus. It drives the 
poor into their overcrowded houses in increased numbers, and 
so favours fever and other epidemic disease. And, in a word, 
apart from its more specific effects, it is generally and through 
the whole body devitalising. It takes the life out of the body 
and reduces it by so much to the condition of surrounding 
things. The Registrar-General shows us that we have in frost 
a cause of death in severity more like plague than anything 
else. Cold can run a sharp race with cholera. In one week 
it has raised the number of deaths by 445 in London alone. 
Last week 1891 deaths were In Glasgow the mor- 
tality in last week was at the rate of 73 per 1000! Can nothing 
more be done to enable medical men who have to see the sick 
poor in this season to relieve them more efficiently and more 
directly than by present arrangements is possible? It would 
be a most reliable and efficient charitable investment to form 
a fund to be used by medical men, who are in the very best 
position for seeing where a blanket, or a shilling, or a soup 
ticket is most urgently needed, and could be most completely 
utilised. 


TRICHINA DISEASE. 


Tue English public has imbibed a thorough dread of the 
disease which, known as “‘trichiniasis,” has a in an 
epidemic form and proved so markedly fatal in different parts 
of the Continent, especially of late. Recent observation would 
seem to show that we as a nation enjoy comparative immunity 
from harm in this respect, and are exposed to danger chiefly 
by eating food prepared abroad. The facts upon which this 
opinion is based are given by one of the most trustworthy 
inquirers of the day. 

At a meeting of the Linnwan Society, held on Thursday, 
the 17th inst., Dr. Cobbold, F.R.S., gave the results of a 
series of experiments with Trichina spiralis. He had suc- 
ceeded in rearing muscle-fleshworms in several dogs and cats, 
ee re ee ae He had likewise 
obtained the so-called intestinal form, or sexually mature 
trichina. All the experiments made on birds produced nega- 
tive results. Birds were not a suitable territory, it was said, 
for muscle-trichinw. In a practical point of view, the author 
of the paper remarked that there was little danger to the 
public health from trichiniasis in England. No case in the 
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human body had been diagnosed during life in this country. 
English swine were remarkably, if not entirely, free from the 
so-called trichina disease. Ordinary precautions would suffice. 
He suggested caution as to the use of foreign meat, especially 
prepared meat, such as German sausages. He deprecated 
further experiments with trichina spiralis, the whole pheno- 
mena of the development of this species being now thoroughly 
understood by helminthologists. 


“ INTEMPERANCE.”” 

We regret that our remarks upon tie subject of sanatoria 
for drunkards have been misunderstood. We in no sense ad- 
vocated anything approaching to ‘‘deprivation of liberty for 
life,” nor the view, truly called ‘‘ oddest,” that drunkenness is 
to be regarded ‘‘as a disease and punished asa crime,” but 
simply this, that in the majority of instances confirmed intem- 
perance arises, not from disease, but from uncontrolled appetite, 
and often produces disease, not only in the man himself who in- 
dulges in it, but in his children ; that in this sense the drunkard 

is morally (not legally) a criminal, because he voluntarily 
makes himself a danger to society; and if reference be made to 
Dr. Forbes Winslow’s recent pamphlet sufficient proof will be 
found to substantiate the opinion that insanity in the drunkard 
and his offspring is one of the direct issues of confirmed in- 
ebriety. The drunkard, we affirmed, ought to be deprived of his 
drink, and one of the best modes by which this may be secured 
is the establishment of sanatoria in which he should be com- 
pelled to remain; we never said “‘ for life,” but as long as the 
physician thought needful ; in fact, to quote our own words, 
he should not be allowed to ‘‘make for himself a voluntary 


arrangement to enter when he liked and quit when he pleased, 
as has been suggested.” 


THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY AND THE 
LONDON SURGICAL HOME. 


Unver the heading ‘‘ London Surgical Home” a paragraph 
lately appeared in one of our contemporaries. It was stated 
that, amongst other advantages offered by the Home, it re- 
ceived as inmates ‘‘women of unsound mind, provided that 
their infirmities were not hereditary, or of long duration pre- 
vious to their application for admission.” This extraordinary 
statement having attracted the notice of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, they wrote to the treasurer of the Home requiring 
information on the subject. A correspondence of some length 
ensued, in which the senior surgeon stated that only one per- 
son had been admitted in an insane state (supposed to be 
suffering from hysteria), and that this patient was removed to 
Hanwell with all possible despatch. So the matter rests. 


MR. MASSINGHAM. 

Ir may be said with great moderation, that the further the 
investigation has proceeded into the case against Mr. Massing- 
ham, in the matter of Mrs. Ferry, the less ground does there 
seem to be for the sensational and severe reflection on his be- 
haviour in which some of our contemporaries rather hastily 
indulged. The evidence taken before Dr. Markham, on Tues- 
day, goes to show that Mr. Massingham received no message 
to see Mrs. Ferry on Wednesday the 2nd of January. Mr. 
Massingham is confirmed by another and independent witness 
in saying that the burden of the message on the Wednesday 
evening was, that Mrs. Ferry had been confined on the morn- 
ing of that day, and was doing well but for after-pains, for 
which medicine was asked, coupled with a request that Mr. 
Massingham would call in the course of his rounds on the 
following morning. Next morning, it must be admitted, 
there was a blameable confusion of messengers, and an imper- 
fect appreciation of messages, There was also an unfortunate 
flippant expression made use of by Mr. Massingham. This 
was used, however, under an erroneous impression as to the 





patient. Still its use is a matter for regret, and, as a habit, 
though Mr. Massingham probably means no unkindness by it, 
is to be disapproved, and had better be discontinued. On the 
Thursday morning, as soon as Mr. Massingham understood 
the serious nature of the messayes from Mrs. Ferry, he went 
to see her, only calling first on a dying patient. He was 
taken ill on his way—he had been suffering a week from dy- 
sentery—and was obliged to return home. He then sent his 
son, who found Mrs. Ferry dying of what proved to be pleuro- 
pneumonia and pericarditis. It is also to be said, that Mr. 
Massingham has practised for twenty-eight years in one 
neighbourhood ; that he received, only a few years ago, a 
present of £20 from the Board of Guardians os an acknow- 
ledgment of his services, and that the sentiment of the poor 
towards him is one of gratitude and respect. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, we trust that the Poor-law Board 
will reconsider the decision of the guardians, and not hastily 
endorse the suspension of Mr. Massingham. We cannot help 
thinking that the guardians must feel that the more thorough 
investigation before Dr. Markham has materially altered the 
complexion of the case. 


SMALL-POX. 


Dr. BaLLarD reports upon the prevalence of small-pox and 
other zymotiec diseases in Islington. He remarks upon the 
curious fact that we think more of cholera than of other equally 
fatal diseases. For example: in four months (July, August, 
September, and October) sixty-five people died from cholera 
in Islington ; in two months (November and December) sixty- 
seven deaths were caused by small-pox, scarlatina, and fever. 
Nothing was thought excessive in the way of resistance 
to cholera. All resistance to the other zymotic diseases is 
languid and imperfect. Even in the case of small-pox, where 
energetic resistance would surely be rewarded with complete 
success, the mortality and sickness are shocking. Fifty new 
cases came to Dr. Ballard’s knowledge in November, and in 
the last five weeks forty-five. The medical officers of health 
have not a more urgent duty before them than to bring about 
in the next session of Parliament some amendment of the law 
in the matter of small-pox. Dr. Ballard very properly urges 
upon the Islington vestry the provision of a disinfecting appa- 
ratus, such as has been adopted in Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
other places, 


PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 


Mr. J. L. Gricnrtst, a general practitioner of standing, 
and a union medical officer, has just lost his life througi: ma- 
lignant typhus, contracted in the fever-dens of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. Gilchrist having left a large family, his professional 
and other friends have called a meeting to express their sym- 
pathy with his bereaved widow and children, and to show 
that sympathy by raising a testimonial, to be presented to the 
widow, as a slight token of their appreciation of his high cha- 
racter and merits, alike in his professional and private capa- 
city. That the sum of £200 has been subscribed in Newcastle 
in two days is an evidence of the merits of the object and the 
zeal of its promoters. Mr. G. C. Gilchrist is a candidate for 
the office rendered vacant by his father’s death. This gentle- 
man has just concluded a most successful collegiate career, 
and, considering the circumstances of his candidature, we 
think his election is not likely to be opposed. 


Ir is hardly necessary for us to say that our feelings are 
thoroughly in accord with those to which the general press has 
given vent, in reference to the atrocious cruelties that have 
been practised by the veterinary students at Alfort, and that 
we hold in utter abhorrence, and as altogether unnecessary, 
the systematic torture by vivisections which is constantly 
being carried on there. 
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We learn from the New York Medical Record that the 
medical classes are not so large in that city this winter as 
some of the more sanguine had reason to expect. Some of the 
schools have a fair attendance ; but the majority are consider- 
ably in the background compared with what they were last 
year. This, it is said, is due to many causes, the principal 
one of which may be an increase in the fees lately agreed 
upon. The fact of the only free medical school in ‘the country 
having the round number of 500 matriculants is mentioned as 
having significance in that connexion. 


Tue South London Times has commenced to publish—fol- 
lowing the example and custom of Tur Lancer under similar 
circumstances,—the names of the tradesmen who have been 
recently convicted of using false weights. It is to be hoped 
that the press on all occasions will seize every opportunity of 
putting this plan into its fullest operation whenever fraud is 
detected, and especially in the matter of adulteration. 


WE understand that the report of the Committee on Venerea! 
Diseases will shortly be completed. Some unavoidable delay 
has occurred, but we have reason to believe that the docu- 
ment will soon be in the hands of the authorities. 
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ACCOMMODATION; FORECASTLES AND DECK-HOUSES; SCURVY 
IN THE SPANISH FLEET; CLOTHING AND PERSONAL 
HYGIENE; VENEREAL AND OTHER SELF-INFLICTED DIs- 
EASES. 

Iw providing for the berthing of the crew there is found to 
be a much greater diversity, according to the size, class, and 
trade of the ship, than in the dietary questions which we have 
discussed.* A good deal has been done in late years to increase 
and ameliorate the accommodation for seamen in many ships. 
But in the great majority there is ample scope and necessity 
for improvement, seeing that in this as in other respects there 
is a strong tendency to lag behind the spirit of the age. The 
old forecastles and top-gallant forecastles, as they are termed 
from their position either below or above the upper deck, were 
simply disgraceful. But in many vessels, even of large ton- 
nage, and giving good accommodation for passengers and cargo, 
those miserable dens are still permitted to exist. Imagine a 
small triangular space in the bows of the ship, the maximum 
dimensions of which required by law are seventy-four cubic 
feet for each individual, flooded by the waves, and practically 
uninhabitable if above deck; filthy, dark, damp, and unven- 
tilated if below: no pains being taken to provide such simple 
contrivances as mangers, hawse-pipes, ventilating funnels, rain- 
awnings and furniture, which might exclude water, admit 
fresh air and light, and somewhat mitigate their comfortless 
condition. Compared with such abodes the worst workhouse 
ward or Irish cabin is almost palatial. It is true that one half 
of the hands are generally on deck at sea, and that in fine 
weather the crew may sleep and eat in the open air; but in 
harbour, in rain, or in cold and rough weather, the forecastle 
is the home of all. At no time is there any other refuge for 

° - In corroboration of this we may refer to a very elaborate 
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the sick ; and the fate of a poor fellow-creature, lingering i in 
agony, suffocated and starved, drenched and tempest-tossed 
in such a place, is as gloomy and painful an incident as 
can be conceived to occur in civilised life. Yet death in 
such circumstances is by no u ,» and may 
well justify the expression, in the last rites which human 
sympathy can render, of thankfulness for the deliverance of 
** this our brother” out of the miseries of a sinful world. It 
is well known that, with some pains and at no great expense, 
these loathsome places might be so much improved as to be 
made habitable and wholesome. Some nautical philanthropists 
and leading shipowners have taken up the matter, have ac- 
knowledged the shameful deficiency now existing, and pro- 
mised amendment. This is well, for in this country much 
more is done, and better done, by voluntary effort than by 
legal enactment. There are one or two points, however, 
which should be insisted on as absolutely indispensable to the 
wellbeing of the crew. The allowance of cubic space should 
not be less than ninety feet for each adult, or, as it is more 
often expressed in nautical parlance, fifteen feet of surface— 
the same amount of room which is now secured by law for 
emigrants. Care should also be taken that no vessel should 
go to sea unprovided with the fittings mentioned above. We 
believe that the present tonnage laws operate injuriously on 
the accommodation of many ships, for the space devoted to 
the crew is only permitted to be deducted from the gross 
tonnage of the vessel when their berths are situated on the 
upper deck. This appears to be faulty legislation, somewhat 
analogous to that by which windows and building materials 
were formerly heavily taxed, and the cost of convenient and 
salubrious dwellings was greatly enhanced. The result on 
shore has been a large preponderance of ill-constructed, badly- 
ventilated houses, which have fallen into the hands of the poor, 
are overcrowded, and, as nests of every form of zymotic and 
contagious disease, have become the scourge and terror of their 
neighbourhoods. Something akin to this is found on board 
those ships whose sanitary condition is so deplorable, and 
where the crew have to spend part of the day at least in a 
close and pestilential atmosphere. Typhus is probably some- 
times, and rheumatism often, engendered in such forecastles ; 
and all the epidemic, endemic, and constitutional diseases to 
which the sailor is subject are, without doubt, greatly aggra- 
vated, and attain a fatal intensity. 

There are doubtless many ships in which the berth-accom- 
modation is very satisfactory. We are glad to find a large 
and increasing number of vessels with deck-houses built amid- 
ships, which give ample space, are well lighted and ventilated, 
and should therefore be cleaner, drier, and more salubrious 
than even the better class of forecastle, and infinitely superior 
to the filthy dungeons which it was often our lot to examine 
some years ago. Yet, as if to further sharpen our endeavours 
for the merchant seaman's welfare, we have ample demonstra- 
tion that roomy berths are not everything. Dr. Dickson has 
remarked (Tue Lancer, Dec. 29th, 1866) that in the numerous 
seurvy-stricken ships of which he has recently had special 
cognisance the quarters allotted to the crew were unexception- 
able. They were all vessels employed in the India or China 
trade, fitted with the deckhouses described above, and were 
in good sanitary condition except in one point—namely, the 
dietary arrangements, which were in every case more or less 
defective. These ships, however, enjoy comparative immunity 
from other diseases not directly connected with the privation 
of proper food. And it is equally obvious that scorbutic or 
any other disease is certain to be more destructive in those 
vessels in which good lodging and every other hygienic con- 
sideration are systematically neglected. 

A very remarkable outbreak of scurvy on the grand scale has 
recently occurred, the details of which will, we trust, be one 
day made known. The Spanish squadron which, in the late 
hostile operations, has,been engaged in blockading the ports 
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of Chili and Peru, is reported to have suffered frightfully 
from scurvy. One frigate, the Resolucion, had arrived at the 
Falkland Islands, on her way from the Pacific, and we are 
informed, on reliable authority, that she had as many as 100 
cases of the disease on board, and no fewer than thirteen 
deaths. All strict blockading service, as our own experience 
in various parts of the world has taught us, is attended with 
considerable privation ; but for many years, even during very 
trying and exacting service of this nature, scurvy has been 
unknown in the English Navy. This Spanish force, it is true, 
were far from their base of operations, and had no neighbour- 
ing friendly or neutral port. Their sufferings from want, 
like Drake’s and Anson’s on the same coast, were probably 
great. It will be curious and instructive to ascertain the 
history of this visitation, and to compare the particulars of 
naval hygiene as practised in English and Spanish ships, and 
we hope that fuller information than of other ‘‘ Cosas d’Espafia” 
will be obtained concerning an episode which, medically con- 
sidered, is novel and interesting. 

It has been always observed that in time of war the 
amount of sickness and mortality in the Royal Navy becomes 
much augmented. The normal condition of the merchant ser- 
vice may not inappropriately be likened to war, for the great 
commercial battle for gain cannot be won without excessive 
and continuous labour. Quick voyages and a curtailed stay 
in port leave no time for real relaxation or repose. Much of 
this is inevitable and irremediable, but by care, tact, and 
kindness the hardships incident to the mode of life may be 
considerably alleviated. By the use of sun- and rain-awnings, 
and avoiding unnecessary boating and other laborious work in 
the hottest hours of the day, much coup-de-soleil, fever, and 
visceral congestions, the result of insolation or of sudden partial 
chills, and from which seamen suffer greatly in tropical ports 
and even at sea, may be averted. 

It is beyond our province to enter into the wider question 
of elevating the moral and social condition of merchant seamen. 
There are many workers in this interesting field. Sailors’ 
homes and institutes, training schools, cheap postage, Govern- 
ment savings-banks, and insurance schemes, are all operating, 
slowly but surely, for good; and we wish them and their pro- 
moters increasing success. But as an indispensable preliminary 
to the seaman making any satisfactory use of these benefits, 
we must seek to improve his physical condition. 

It is in vain that the merchant seaman shall be better fed 
and lodged and cared for, if he make no effort to throw off the 
heavy yoke of his own vices. Even now a very large share of 
his miseries is self-induced. The gross and reckless debauchery 
in which he dissipates in a few days the entire products of 
several months’ labour is often more injurious to his health 
than toil and privation, leaving him penniless and nearly 
naked-—a ready prey to the crimps and low traders who infest 
seaport towns. We have seen numerous instances of men 
joining a ship in a foreign port in the thinnest of clothing, 
which is soon worn to rags, and is quite unsuitable for the 
cold weather he encounters on reaching colder latitudes. Much 
illness, rheumatism, thoracic inflammations, and the like, are 
often directly due to this cause ; and it not unfrequently has 
— to us to aggravate and accelerate the manifestation 
of scorbutic disease when other sanitary conditions — food 
always excepted—were favourable. So also, we think, does 
the want of cleanliness, for which the lowest type of seamen— 
now unhappily so ponderant—is proverbial. Filthy in 
their persons and clothes, they frequently contract itch and 
other obstinate skin diseases, erysipelas, boils, and ulcers. 
In very vold weather, when there is a not unnatural repug- 
nance to ordinary free ablution, we have seen in some ships of 
war warm water issued to the men with a t advan ¢ 

Excessive and protracted intemperance gives rise to a 


* On more than one occasion we have found whitlow to prevail so exten- 
sively amongst seamen as almost to amount to an epidemic. This was in a 
temperature considerably below our winter average—viz., in Northern 
and the Baltic; aud we were inclined to attribute it as mach to neglect of 
ablution as to cold. lu a South-Polar expedition in which we bore a part, 
this local affection was not observed in such degree, 
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train of familiar maladies modified by climate and other cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Ward has recently given a graphic account 
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and are believed to be, with few exceptions, the subjects of 
coe Se See It 2 of 

crews that leave England daily, a large proportion of them, 
indeed a majority, are suffering from some form of these 
diseases or their seq and do not recover till the voyage is 
far advanced. Where there is no surgeon in the ship, some 
oN Se eens to the captain, others conceal their state 
and treat themselves with the nostrums they have procured 
from the pernicious quacks who flourish on the water-side, 
Mercury is often blindly given, and much mischief ensues. 
Stricture, chronic orchitis, and the manifold forms of 

hilis, are rife in the nautical community, and embitter and 
Locten thats Biven to-4n aabenh weabehiy weienan inten offer 
class of men. The sufferers are often for many months with- 
out any adequate medical aid; and the evil is otherwise so 
a Oa eS 8 ae oe ee ene oe 
would seem expedient that the same protection which has 
lately been bestowed on the Army and Navy should be ex- 
tended to the Mercantile Marine. Some time must 
before the results of the Contagi Diseases Act of 
session can be advanced as so fully and indisputably satisfac- 
tory as to warrant such extension. But to all who are con- 
versant with both services, a measure of prevention applicable 
to the merchant seamen seems to be even more u de- 
manded than for the servants of the State. No scruples need be 
entertained with regard to the requisite coercion of the women 

in this traffic. A walk at noon-day through Wapping 

or Shadwell would satisfy the most ardent advocate of the 
‘* liberty of the subject” that the shameless, besotted creatures, 
who offend every sense, and whose parallel cannot be found in 
any other country of the civilised or uncivilised world, could 
only be benefited by regulations which should impose 
any modicum of salutary discipline and decent restraint. 
would, indeed, be the first and most effectual 

iming them to a better life; while an i 
would conferred on the class of men who, 
cumstances, suffer so grievously from the foul di 
these women are now permitted to disseminate unch 
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ANIMAL FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Ir has long been a problem how best to promote the equali- 
sation of supply and demand with reference to animal food. 
In this and other densely populated countries butchers’ meat 
has for many years been increasing in price, the supply being 
inadequate to the demand ; while in South America, Australia, 
and elsewhere, there is a great superabundance of animal food, 
for which no adequate market has yet been successfully opened. 
If meat could be as easily transported from one country to 
another as tea, sugar, and grain can, much benefit would result 
both to the owners of land and stock on one side of the 
Atlantic, and to the imperfectly fed populations on the other 
side. But meat is a very perishable material, and it presents 
greater difficulties in the way of its preservation than almost 
any other substance. It consists of organic bodies of highly 
complex constitution, which even during the life of the animals 
yielding it are in a state of constant mutation, involving 
changes which are essential to life; and after death other 
changes immediately commence, resulting in putrefactive de- 
composition. The object to be attained in preserving meat 
intended for use as food is to arrest those changes which take 
place spontaneously under ordinary circumstances, and yet to 
leave the animal matter with its nutritive properties unim- 
paired ; which implies not only that the elements of nutrition 
shall be retained, but that they shall stil) be subject, under 
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altered conditions, to the changes natural to such organic 
bodies. It is this which occasions the principal difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of animal food from distant countries. The 
meat must be subjected to some process for effecting its pre- 
servation; and this, to be available, must be neither costly 
nor complicated, nor injurious to the flavour, nor destructive to 
the nutritive qualities of the substance with reference to its 
use as food. If preserved meat is to take the place of a prin- 
cipal article of our diet, it must represent fresh meat in all 
that concerns nutrition; it must contain the essential consti- 
tuents both of the solid portions of flesh and of the juices 
which form more than three-fourths of the weight of flesh in 
its natural state. Baron Liebig says, ‘fresh meat contains 
more than three-fourths of its weight of water, which is re- 
tained in it as in a sponge.” This water holds in solution the 
most important of the nutritive constituents of flesh, consti- 
tuting meat-juice ; and Liebig says, “all the savoury consti- 
tuents of flesh are contained in the juice, and may be entirely 
removed by lixiviation (washing) with cold water.” 

Various methods have been at different times suggested for 
the preservation of meat as food; but most of these have 
proved unsuccessful. For more than a hundred years inventors 
have been at work, and all the known principles applicable to 
the case have been applied in different ways, many of which 
have been made subjects of patents. 

It is well known that temperature has a great influence on 
the changes which organic matter, such as flesh, undergoes. 
Everybody is aware of the fact that meat will keep better in 
cold than in hot weather, that venison may be kept for months 
in an ice-house, and that fish is preserved by packing it in ice. 
On the other hand, meat soon spoils in hot weather, and in 
tropical climates it is often difficult to keep it for twenty-four 
hours. This will account for the greater difficulty experienced 
in the curing of meat, by salting or drying, in hot than in cold 
climates, as decomposition commences before the condition 
necessary to preservation has been attained. 

The application of cold for the preservation of meat was 
made the subject of a patent in 1842 by Henry Benjamin and 
Henry Grafton, who claim the use of freezing mixtures for this 
purpose, We have recently seen fresh meat that was brought 
to this country from Russia in a frozen state, and as long as it 
continued in that state, but not longer, it remained sound. It 
is obvious that such a method of preservation as this is inap- 
plicable for the purpose we are contemplating. 

Another method by which the decomposition of meat may 
be arrested, and putrefactive change prevented, consists in 
reducing it to dryness and keeping it in that state. The effect 
of thus treating meat has long been known. Organic substances, 
even those most subject to change, such as albumen or blood, 
when deprived of all humidity will resist decomposition. Some 
of the most familiar and generally applied processes for the 

ion of animal food effect the object, either wholly or 
partially, by the removal of water. Several patents also have 
been taken out for preserving meat by drying it. In 1847, 
Davison and Symington claimed the ‘‘ drying of meat by cut- 
ting it in thin slices, and hanging it up in a drying closet or 
oven until it ceased to lose weight.” In 1851, Murdoch, and 
in the same year Payne, patented similar processes. In 1854, 
Blumenthal and Chollet claimed drying the meat, either in a 
vacuum or by the aid of heated air, and then reducing the 
dried meat to powder by grating or otherwise, and keeping 
it either alone or mixed with seasoning. In the following 
year, 1855, Bethell specified a similar method of accomplishing 
the same object, at a temperature below that at which albu- 
men is coagulated. Dr. Hassall, in October, 1865, obtained 
provisional protection for ‘‘ improvements in the preparation of 
meat for food,” which he described as consisting “in drying 
fresh meat or flesh at a temperature below the coagulating 
point of the albumen in the meat, and afterwards grinding and 
sifting the dried product to obtain it in the state of a fine 





powder, when it is in a condition fit for use.” This patent was 
not completed; but in February of last year another was 
applied for under the same title, in which the process is de- 
scribed as consisting in cutting up and mincing the meat, free 
from bone, tendon, and visible fat, drying it at a temperature 
below the coagulating point of albumen, and then grinding 
and sifting it. The product is called the flour of meat. 

There are thus plenty of processes proposed and patented 
for the preservation of meat by drying ; but they are not such 
as would be suitable for application on a large scale or in a 
tropical climate. Moreover, the mere drying of meat would 
not prevent fat from becoming rancid ; and therefore the pro- 
cesses alluded to involve the necessity of completely separating 
fat from the meat to be subjected to them. 

The action of salt in preserving meat consists principally in 
the abstraction of water. But in salting meat, not only the 
water contained in the juices, but the juices themselves with 
their nutritious constituents, are, to a great extent, taken out 
by the salt or brine used in the process. 

The jerked beef or charqué of South America is prepared 
either by simply drying the flesh cut in thin pieces and ex- 
posed to the sun, or the drying and preservation are promoted 
by the use of salt, and by pressing out some of the juice to 
expedite the process. The inferior quality of this description 
of meat may be ascribed in great measure to the influence of 
the climate in which it is prepared. Methods of preservation, 
such as salting, by which meat is prepared and kept in a per- 
fectly palatable state in temperate climates, are not equally 
successful in tropical regions, where fresh meat changes in a 
few hours, and where putrefactive change is liable to com- 
mence before the preservative process has been carried far 
enough to prevent it. South American jerked beef is exten- 
sively used as an article of food among the slave populations 
of the West Indies ; but in Europe it has acquired a very bad 
reputation. Half-salted or over-salted, pressed, and imper- 
fectly preserved in a tropical climate, it reaches us after a two 
months’ voyage across the line, with but little of the true flavour 
or nutritive property of fresh meat. It is a bad sample of a 
bad sort of animal food, which has been amply tried and de- 
finitively condemned and rejected as unsuited for European 


One of the recently-proposed processes for preserving meat 
with a view to its importation aims at the accomplishment of 
the object by an improved and very expeditious method of 
salting by means of injection. This is the process of Mr. 
John Morgan, a Professor of Anatomy in Dublin, who patented 
it in 1863. The animal is killed by a blow on the head, or by 
any other means of effecting instantaneous death. The chest 
is then sf#wn open, and kept so by a cross piece of wood, and 
the heart is exposed. An incision is made in the right ven- 
tricle, and another in the left, the blood being allowed to 
escape. When the blood has ceased flowing, a pipe with a 
stop-cock is introduced into the incision on the left ventricle 
of the heart, and so into the aorta or great vessel leading 
through the body, and is there firmly retained. This pipe is 
connected by a flexible tube to a vessel containing the brine (a 
strong solution of common salt and nitre), which is fixed at 
an altitude of eighteen or twenty feet. On turning the stop- 
cock the brine traverses all the circulatory system, and finally 
flows out through the opening in the right ventricle. It is 
said that an ox can be thus preserved in ten minutes. The 
meat, however, is described as intensely salt, and, at any rate, 
it can only take its position as salt meat. The introduction of 
good salt beef from South America, at a low price, would un- 
doubtedly be a great boon, by contribating to our supplies and 
tending to reduce the present high price of meat ; but it can- 
not be desired that salt meat should to any great extent super- 
sede or take the place of fresh meat as a general article of diet. 
The inferior nutritive value of salted meat, and the injurious 
influence of an exclusive salt-meat diet on the condition of the 
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blood, and consequently on the health of those who use it, are 
well-ascertained facts. Baron Liebig justly observes that 
‘flesh by salting loses in point of nutritive value, in conse- 
quence of the removal and division into two parts, soluble and 
insoluble, of the salts indispensable to sanguification which 
are present in it Of 3 ewt. of meat, by the full action of 
salt 1 cwt. may be rendered useless for the vital process, and 
converted into an inferior respiratory material.” 

Mr. Morgan is not entitled to the credit of having first sug- 
gested the preservation of meat by the injection of brine. 
More than thirty years ago this method was proposed by 
Daniel Rutter Long, who claimed as his process the “‘ injecting 
of antiputrescent and flavouring preparations into the blood- 
vessels by means of a force pump,” specifying salt, saltpetre, 
spices, and vinegar, with water, among the substances to be 
so used, 

The only process that has yet been successfully carried out, 
although many have been proposed, for the preservation of un- 
salted meat, so as to present it in a state fit for use as food, is 
that in which the meat is enclosed in air-tight canisters, in 
which it has been fully cooked, and from which air has been 
expelled and is entirely excluded. This process has been in ope- 
ration for many years, and although it has sometimes failed 
when imperfectly applied, it may be represented as an unfail- 
ing process in the hands of skilled and experienced workmen. 
But although meat is thus extensively preserved for use on 
shipboard in long voyages, and under some special circum- 
stances, the process has never been applied with a view to the 
importation of meat for home consumption, nor does it appear 
to admit of application in that direction so as fully to realise 
what is required in an economical point of view. 

Many attempts have been made to overcome the difficulties 
attending the preservation of fresh or unsalted meat by methods 
applicable to its importation as a cheap article of food. 

Baron Liebig proposes to convert the juices and soluble 
parts of meat, with the exception of the albumen and gelatine, 
into extract, every pound of which represents more than thirty 
pounds of raw meat. This extract is used for making soups 
and gravies, and in other ways as a highly nutritive article of 
diet. Its introduction has attracted a great deal of attention 
in this country and also in Germany, and there is reason to 
believe that the demand for it is only limited by the high 
price at which it has hitherto been supplied to the public. An 
establishment on a large scale has been founded in South 
America for its production from the meat of that country; and 
when the resources of that establishment are fully developed, 
it is expected that the price at which it can be produced will 
place it on a par with other forms of cheap animal fgod. 

Public attention has also been directed to proposed means 
for preserving meat in a raw or uncooked state, Several pro- 
cesses for accomplishing this object have been patented, but 
the methods of operating described in these patents are not 
such as to offer any reasonable prospect of success. As long 
ago as tie year 1836, Seignette proposed to preserve meat, fish, 
and vegetables, by ‘‘surrounding them with an atmosphere 
free from oxygen.” He enumerates hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid, and nitric oxide gases amongst the atmospheres 
that may be thus employed. In 1846, Ryan proposed the use 
of a mixture of gases, acids, and vapours, specifying carbonic 
acid, hydrochloric acid, and creasote amengst the substances 
he recommended. In 1854, Laing proposed the use of sui- 
phurous acid gas, to be introduced into the vessel containing 
the meat. He observes, ‘If an acid taste be engendered by 
this process, it can easily be removed by the use of a solution 
of baryta or bicarbonate of magnesia”—the one a poison, and 
the other producing Epsom salts! In the same year, 1854, 
Bellford claimed the use of solution of sulphurous acid. In 
1855 no less than three patents were taken out in which the 
use of sulphurous acid was claimed ; and in one of these, that 
of Hands, the use of nitric oxide, nitroys acid, nitrogen, and 





carbonic acid was also claimed. These patents have all been 
in existence for more than ten years, without any results 
having appeared ; in fact, the processes are obviously worth- 
less, for the means suggested would either fail to realise the 
known conditions essential to success, or, if capable of effect- 
ing the preservation of the meat, they would render it unfit 
for use as food. Several of the patentees appear to have 
assumed that the decomposition of animal matter may be pre- 
vented by merely excluding atmospheric air. But it has been 
clearly proved that this of itself is insufficient for the purpose. 
Thus, it would be useless to attempt to preserve raw meat by 
enclosing it in vessels filled with hydrogen, or nitrogen, or 
carbonic acid gases, as described in some of the patents. 
Better results might be obtained by using sulphurous acid or 
nitric oxide gases; but these are powerful chemical agents, 
and could not be used so as to prove effectual without injuring 
the quality of the meat, and imparting to it a disagreeable 
flavour. These gases, also, when absorbed to a sufficient ex- 
tent to preserve meat, cause at the same time the exudation of 
the juices. 

About two years ago it was represented that a process had 
been invented by Mr. Richard Jones, of Botolph-lane in the 
city of London, by which he was enabled to preserve raw meat 
in sealed canisters ; and a company was projected and adver- 
tised for applying this process in preparing meat for importa- 
tion. It does not appear from an examination of the patents 
taken by Mr. Jones—dating from July, 1860, to November, 
1865—that the method or methods adopted by him for pre- 
venting decomposition of the meat differed from some of those 
proposed by other patentees. The object of his invention was 
to facilitate the withdrawal of atmospheric air from the canis- 
ters containing the meat, and the introduction of the gas or 
gases to be used as preservative agents. He speaks of the use 
of ‘“‘ nitrogen gas, or gases having an affinity for oxygen, such 
as carbonic-acid gas, or nitrogen gas with binoxide of nitrogen ;” 
and he describes an ingenious but complicated method by which 
these gases might be substituted for atmospheric air in con- 
tact with the meat. Although this process was represented 
as being practically in operation, and an account appeared in 
the newspapers of a meeting held at the works at Raynham 
to test the quality of meat preserved in that way, the under- 
taking has since been lost sight of, and the projected and half- 
formed company has no longer any existence. 

Another project for preserving raw meat is now before the 
public, and appears to have taken the place of that proposed 
by Mr. Jones. It is the process of M ‘Call and Sloper, gene- 
rally described as Sloper’s process. This process was patented 
in 1864. It consists essentially in the use of solution of bi- 
sulphite of soda or potash, with which the vacant spaces in 
the canisters containing the meat are filled, the air being thus 
expelled and the meat impregnated to some extent with sul- 
phurous acid and the alkaline sulphite. After a few minutes 
the solution is replaced by carbonic-acid gas, with which a re- 
gulated quantity of sulphurous acid is mixed, and suflicient 
carbonate or bicarbonate of soda and potash is also, but sepa- 
rately, introduced, so as to neutralise the acid. In order to 
protect the canister from the action of the acid introduced in 
the process, the patentees direct that it should be lined inside 
with matting, wickerwork, veneers of wood, or other suitable 
materials. 

If the patentees of this process be entitled to protection on 
the ground of novelty, it must be, not for the preservative 
agents used, but for the method of using them. Sulphurous 
acid and the alkaline sulphites, as well as carbonic acid, had 
been previously used and patented. We have alluded to 
several patents in which the use of these substances is claimed, 
but there is one especially to which we have not yet alluded, 
in which the preservation of meat with sulphurous acid and 
the alkaline sulphites is fully described. This is a patent 
taken out on the 5th of January, 1861, by William Rattray, 
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manufacturing chemist, of Aberdeen. He claims the use of 
aig a acid and the sulphites, the latter being applied 
i in the solid state or in solution, and the substances to 
be preserved being either enclosed in sealed canisters or other- 
wise. The action of the preservative agents here lied is 
well understood, and these substances have often suc- 
cessfully applied for arresting fermentation and other changes 
to which organic bodies are subject ; but it is difficult to un- 
derstand how they can be applied to meat to a sufficient extent 
to — its x aay me in ore climate, without A «4 
parting the peculiar, disagreeal persistent taste w! 
characterise organic substances that have been treated in the 
manner described. 

In the published accounts that have lately appeared of 

8 process, no mention is made of the use of sulphurous 

id, the displacement of air from the containing vessel being 
described as effected by means of water, and the subsequent 
displacement of the water by the introduction of a gas, the 
composition of which, it is said, is kept a profound secret. If 
this be so, the process cannot, of course, be secured by a 
patent, as the privileges accorded to patentees are only granted 
on the condition that the process is made public. 

It may be safely asse that no method is known to science 
by which the decomposition of raw meat can be prevented, espe- 
cially in a tropical climate, without the employment of some 
powerful antiseptic, which in order to accomplish the object must 
im every part of the meat and its juices. The popular 
notions that in the absence of air or uncombined oxygen de- 
composition of flesh will not take place, or that certain gases, 
such as sulphurous acid or nitric oxide, by abstracting and 
combining with free oxygen, and without further action, will 
pores mposition, are mere popular fallacies. It may also 

safely asserted that there are no known antiseptics capable 
of producing the required effect that would not either destroy 
the nutritive properties of the meat, or communicate to it a 
decided flavour that would interfere with its use as food. 

Salt is the only chemical agent that has been used with any 
Fred effect, but something better than salt meat is wanted. 

eat, as a physical agent, is successfully applied, and may be 
made available in more ways than one. If judiciously em- 
ployed, it will effect what is required without causing any 
injury to the flavour or nutritious properties of the meat. 
Thus by means of heat the meat may be dried, and decompo- 
sition in that way prevented. By the same agent also the 
juices of the meat are concentrated, and extract of meat pro- 
duced. In those cases, however, the condition of permanence 

iven to the products is due to the removal of water which the 

eat has dissipated, but which might have been effected with- 
out raising the heat above the ordinary temperature of the air, 
as would done in a vacuum or with a current of dry air. 
Heat therefore, in such cases, although it may be made avail- 
able, is not essential. 

In other cases—as, for instance, in the preservation of meat 
in sealed canisters—the heat employed is an essential agent, 
and its action is at least twofold. In the first place, it destroys 
the vitality of the germs of decomposition, which are omni- 

t, and the mutations of which are the fruitful cause of 
estruction in organic bodies. As long as these germs retain 
their vitality, no mere exclusion of air will be of any avail; 
but when they are destroyed, if air be expelled, and farther 
access of air and of fresh germs be vented, decomposition 


will not take — By the application of the heat applied in 


the process alluded to, the juices of the meat are boiled, and 
the steam thus generated expels all the air from the canisters 
containing the meat, thus fulfilling the second object contem- 
expe in the process. The application of heat must therefore 
such as to produce the required germ-destroying tempera- 
ture in every part of the meat, and to chase out every particle 
of air with the escaping steam from the meat and the vessel 
containing it. If, after this, the vessel be hermetically sealed, 
without admitting any fresh air, the presetvative process 
be complete. This process for the preservation of meat in 
canisters has long been successfully applied, and the conditions 
upon which its success depends are perfectly well understood. 
ere must be heat enough to destroy vitality in all germs of 
decomposition that may be present ; there must be expulsion 
of air from contact with the meat ; and there must be exclusion 
of the meat from further contact with the atmosphere. 

A process remains to be noticed, which was patented about 
twelve months ago by Professor Redwood, and which in the 
aig involved very closely resembles that last described. 

this process, as in that, heat alone is the t by which the 
germs of decomposition in the meat are and by 

ir i ime expelled. But in this case no 








canisters are employed, the meat being simply heated in a 
bath of melted paratlin, and subsequently coated with a film 
of solid paraffin, by which it is sufficiently protected from 
contact with the air. The raw meat, without any previous 
preparation, is immersed in the melted in at a tempera- 
ture of about 240° F., and is kept there for a sufficient time to 
allow the — germ-destroying heat to penetrate to every 
part of it, while at the same time the juices enter into active 
ebullition, air being expelled and much of the water of the 
juices evaporated. The concentration of the juices may be 
thus carried to any'required extent. If the meat is to be kept 
in hot climates its weight should be reduced by evaporation to 
about one-half, in which state it will contain the nutriment of 
twice its weight of fresh meat, the portion driven off consist- 
ing only of water. The in employed in the process is a 
colourless body, resembling the purest wax or spermaceti in 
appearance, and is entirely free from taste or smell. It under- 
goes no c from exposure to the air, even in a melted 
condition, and is not acted upon by powerful chemical agents ; 
in fact, its name (parum ajfinis) indicates its nature im this 
respect. Its action in the preservation of meat is me- 
chanical. It serves as a medium through which to apply the 
heat required in the process, while at the same time it its 
of the escape of air from within the meat, and of the rapid 
evaporation of water and concentration of the juices. It 
serves as an envelope or covering by which the reabsorption of 
air is prevented, and it effects these objects without extracting 
or altering any of the nutritive constituents of the meat. 

Among the advantages of this process may be mentioned its 
great simplicity, the facility with which it can be performed 
by unskilled workmen, and its inexpensive character, as tle 
same in can be used for an indefinite number of times, 
and the quantity required for coating the meat is very small. 

It thus couse took practical and scientific men have de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the means by which animal 
food may be rendered fit for importation from distant coun- 
tries, and that several processes have been invented which, 
judging from the representations of their authors and the evi- 
dences which have been adduced in support of them, are 
entitled to a favourable consideration and a full and fair trial 
by those capable of forming an impartial opinion of their re- 
spective merits. 

We have endeavoured to show what has been done in this 
direction, and to explain the processes that have been sug- 
gested for the preservation of meat, with the view of bringing 
them more prominently before the public, and in the hope that 
among them will be found some that may contribute to the 
accomplishment of the very important object of increasing 
and cheapening the supply of animal food in this and other 
European countries. 





Correspondence, 


“ Andi alteram partem.” 


THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


S1r,—In a letter published in your last number, Dr. George 
Johnson has expressed his disapproval of my views on cholera ; 
nor is this very surprising, inasmuch as they are in direct 
opposition to everything that he has published on the subject, 
So much time and space have been wasted in discussing ‘‘ views” 
as they are called, that I do not intend to trouble you further 
concerning my own ; but there is a question as to a matter of 
fact which I consider ought to be further agitated—viz., Do 
the lungs, or do they not, permit the passage of blood through 
the minute branches of the pulmonary artery into the pulmo- 
nary veins, and thence on to the left side of the heart, in those 
who die in the collapse of Asiatic cholera? 

I regret that at Guy’s we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the lungs do permit the blood to pass through their minute 
structure, and so on to the heart in these cases. 

It would have given us pleasure to have corroborated 

’s theory, but the revelations of the demonstrating 
impossible. 
: “It is very remarkable that the anatomi- 
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cal facts of the disease at Guy’s Hospital should differ so much 
from those which have been observed elsewhere.” 

What is here meant by ‘‘ elsewhere” it is difficult to deter- 
mine, but the intention of the writer is evidently to lead the 
reader to conclude that we are peculiar in having observed 
facts opposing the theory. The accusation is made with 

idity ; but how stands the fact? At St. Bartholomew’s 

I am informed by Dr. Andrew, who presides over the autopsi 
that in cases dying collapsed in cholera not only were the lungs 
found well supplied with blood, but the left cavities of the 
heart also; showing a perfectly free circulation through the 
y vessels. Dr. Andrew adds, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s theory 
was most unmistakably contradicted by all the cases which 
fell under my own observation.” And Dr. Wilson Fox, the pa- 
thological professor at University College, has shown me by 
his reports that in cases of collapse examined at the hospital 
the lungs were always in a state of congestion, and 
when the quantity of blood found could scarcely be considered 
to authorise the use of that term they always contained a full 
quantity of blood, and blood was always found on the left side 
of the heart. One case only is reported in which, for some 
ined reason, a portion of one of the lungs did not con- 
tain blood, but the other lung was well supplied, and blood 

was found in the left cavities of the heart. 

I have returns from St. Mary’s Hospital, and from the 

Middlesex, and the experience of those institutions is in ac- 
cordance with that of Guy's: the lungs always containing 
blood. At the Middlesex, the anterior portion of the lungs 
often contained less blood than the posterior, so that the an- 
terior portion might be called anemic. It is ible that 
some such state as this may have led careless observers into 
error. 
I have as yet no returns from St. George’s and the London 
Hospitals, but I know from conversations with gentlemen con- 
nected with those establishments that Dr. Johnson’s theory 
has not been verified by post-mortem examination. No cases 
occurred in the Charing Cross Hospital during the last epidemic, 
and only one of collapse at the Westminster, and in that no 
autopsy was allowed. 

What are we now to think of Dr. Johnson’s statement that 
the anatomical facts of the disease at Guy’s Hospital differ 
from those which have been observed elsewhere ? 

I do not desire that Dr. Johnson should do penance with 
*‘taper and white sheet,” but I really think he ought to apolo- 

i — — has made wt rag bot 
"s e have no ill feeling agai i t 
Ealeal Etats be an taunt ap be-tomibdion. and e-em 
ecarcely pay a higher compliment to his uprightness. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Albermarle-street, Jan. 14th, 1867. G. Owrn Rezs. 





CLITORIDECTOMY. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Srr,—As one of those you call upon as a compurgatory 
witness to give evidence relative to Mr. Baker Brown's opera- 
tion of clitoridectomy, I most gladly state the opinion I have 
arrived at, from the little experience I have obtained of the 
results of the operation, It is to the effect that I agree with 
Mr. Harper in believing that benefit may be obtained from it 
in certain cases—i.e., cases where a morbidly sensitive organ, 
by its influence on the system y, is preventing benefit 
accruing from the adoption of treatment of a more general 
character. At the same time I am bound to state that I 
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eae tins mekee irritation returns to the 
healing process has been com ; and if su 
case—and of which there can be mg tee a 

the operation does not ily deprive the woman 
proper sexual feeling for more than a time. 


possible. 

_Upon the moral bearing of the question I have, however, 
Sir, with your ae, a word to say ; for I should regret 
it exceedingly if my opinions on this point were misunderstood. 
It is no doubt a fact, that were it not for moral delin- 
quency of some kind on the part of a sufferer from disease 
or his forefathers, disease would not exist ; but it does exist, 
and we, as medical itioners, are called upon to make our- 
selves intimately yo with the moral as well as physical 
infirmities of our fellow-creatures, and to treat them in such 
manner as is best calculated to give tone to both. 

I take it as an uni costieunite hs that an absence of a proper 
are nbd wom bee indication of the absence of 
t inciple of life which gives health and tone to the system, 
pre yen as ghystealty und, as such, is an excellent proof 
either of hereditary taint and predisposition to moral disease, 
or of inattention to those observances which keep the ng ad 
food health, under which head we must include all 

abits or practices which enervate body or mind. Now, as 
we have scarcely any power, I venture to affirm, of judging 
how far moral delinquency is the result of transmitted disease, 
it behoves medical men, in the absence of any ing fact, 
to regard disease as the result of physical ity, 
rather to commiserate with his patient, than to tax with 
moral delinquency, which, in this case, would be of the 
= character. eee 2 

t appears to me that this operation is one the utility of 
which ought to be ically tested by the Obstetrical ok 5 
care being taken to divest the scientific question of all ex- 
traneous matter. It may then be found a valuable a 
to other treatment, although unnecessary and unj 
when employed indiscriminately. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cann, Shaftesbury, Jan. 1st, 1967, R. C. Suerrie, M.D. 





THE MERCANTILE NAVY. 
To the Editor of Tux Laxcer. 


state a fact or two which I purposely abstained from mention- 
ing in that journal, for reasons which I need not name. 


Basin, I may affirm that on the banks of this basin can be seen 
several large collections of fecal matter, the accumulated 
m2 d. Th esi the filth, potato-parings, 

2n at besides ’ -pari &e., 
met with in the forecastles of most of our i 


coasting it 
not uncommon to see a tub filled with a mixture of dirty 


water and 


more cases of diarrhcea were 
single of the river. 


am, Sir, obedient caret, 
Wee, Domert Strong, M.D., F.R.C.S. Exam. 
Stanley-gardens, Jan. 15th, 1967. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 
Ste, —Referring to your excellent report on the 
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a, diarrhea, dysentery, and scurvy, which last 
unknown in the Royal Navy. 

is question has recently been most ably disctissed, and 
that the present Government may show itself con- 
servative in the best sense, and pass such stringent legislative 

measures as the great importance of the subject demands. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Kidderminster, iSth Jan., 1867. Joun Rosg, M.D. 





LITHOTOMY AND LITHOTRITY. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sir,—As I see the Registrar of Guy’s Hospital has taken 
the initiative in replying to the statements of the supporters 
of St. Peter's Hospital, you may, perhaps, think the following 
facts worthy of insertion :— 

During the t year eleven cases of stone, of which six 
underwent lithotrits, were admitted at University a 
Hospital. During last week two additional cases were ad- 
mitted, one of which (e child) will be ont, and the other 
crushed. I am, Sir, yours &c., 

J. W. Lanomonrg, M.R.C.S., 

University College Hospital, Jan. 14th, 1867. House-Surgeon. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srr,—An error was inadvertently committed in my note 
addressed to you last week, and published in the current 
number, which doubtless you will do me the favour to rectify. 
The concluding paragraph should have been— 
During the thirteen 1854 to 1866 inclusive, 211 patients 
underwent one or of the operations above mentioned. 
This gives about an annual a of sixteen cases. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, Jan. 15th, 1967. JOHN BIRKETT. 





POOR-LAW MEDICAL “ EXTRAS.” 
To the Editor of Taz Laxcer. 


Str,—Two nights since I was called by my deputy to the 


. I decided at once on a con- 


sultation, and therefore sent for Dr. Hall Davis. I will not | /@"™'™6 


now enter into the details of the case save to state that 
it taxed all our energies for some two hours and a half. 


“That a fee of £1 Is., in addition to the usual fee, be 
is attendance 


allowed to Mr. Rogers for his Frances Ann 
W—, a difficult case of midwifery ; and he be allowed 
iho pure, oF Bt She. A8. Sp qnatie Sse te pee Sap Meet Ale. Ae 
pn a Ages Reh veld ge cfery ne Meg wnat 
sional services ing to the same case, subject to the approval 
of the Pooclos Boadl.” ans 
I feel that the Strand Union Board, in ing to my re- 
SSothe soetinntien ie se ot ens Hew, Lan 
: “ . A . en ~~ 
to by ann telnoanenal Pose law medical beethees 
to similar applications they be so unfortunate as 
to meet with so grave a complication in practice. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dean-street, Soho, Jan. 9th, 1867, Jos. Rocrers, M.D. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Ir appears that the number of deaths registered within the 
district of All Saints (comprising a large portion of the East 
end and older parts of Newcastle) during the quarter ending 
Dee. 31st, 1866, was 322, being the largest number of deaths 
registered in the parish during a similar period since 1858 ; 
the excess having been caused by typhus and scarlatina. I 
am glad to say that this last has considerably abated during 
the last few days in the old town. 

The past year has been one of great fatality for our profes- 
sion in this district, and we bave seen the old, the young, and 
the middle-aged stricken down in its course before it was v 
old. Iam sorry to have to mention in this, the first week of 
the new year, the death of Mr. J. L. Gilchrist, surgeon for the 
No. 3 district of the union, a most ic and highly re- 
oe practitioner. His district included Sandgate and 

andon, the most unhealthy in the town, and which is hardly 
ever free from typhus and other epidemics. It was while pro- 
secuting his important, arduous, and dangerous duties in this 
part of Newcastle that Mr. Gilchrist was, a little over a week 
ago, seized with the illness which has terminated his usefub 
career. 

At Sunderland Mr. G. V. Morgan is about to make a com- 
mendable effort to remove the harass and expense, to say 
nothing of the ill feelings so often stirred up by a canvass for 
an we gate cmaperep Ape! gunn ape by moving the 
followin ution at the next meeting of the — of 
the Sunderland Infirmary : —‘‘ That, inasmuch as the efficiency 
of this institution depends so much upon the fitness of the 
house-surgeon for bis office, and since the members of the com- 
mittee—from their frequent attendance at the house—have the 
best opportunities of becoming competent judges of a 
it be resolved that the election of house-surgeon shall rest wi 











beds, supported entirely by voluntary contributions. The 
number of patients treated last year was 5619, being a decrease 
of 1232 on the previous year: this decrease is entirely on fever 
cases, which speaks well for the sanitary condition of the city. 
The income amounted to £19, 366, the expenditure to £17,445— 
a gratifying result. The students’ fees were £1178, one-half 
of which goes to the clinical lecturers. For several years a 
jarri want of accord had existed between the medical 


a recent change among the nog-medicals this has di 
and that great harmony now exists, which must tend very 
much to the good of the hospi 
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tended this, the benevolent ladies of the city, at a similar 
“*fanzy fair” held during the Christmas holidays, succeeded 
in raising upwards of £5000, one half for an hospital for sick 
children, the other for a convalescent home for fever patients. 
Hitherto we have been mercifully preserved from cholera, 
few or no cases having occurred in the city, though ample 
provision was made for a severe outbreak. The only material 
in our sanitary condition, since the former epidemics, 
is in the constant and abundant supply of pure water 
which we now possess from Loch Katrine. But we must not 
holloa till we are out of the wood, as I understand the disease 
has just broken out virulently in a neighbouring town. 
Glasgow, January 15th, 1967. 





PARIS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THe immense impulse which has been given of late in 
England to ovariotomy and other like surgical operations has 
transmitted itself to this country, and since the first case cf 
ovariotomy, an unsuccessful one, I believe, performed by Pro- 
fessor Nélaton in Paris or its neighbourhood, a great number 
of cases have gradually swollen the list. Some of these cases, 
weep those of M. Keeberlé, of Strasburg, who has made 

imself a reputation in this line, have been very successful. 
At present scarcely a week passes without some fresh case 
of ovariotomy being communicated to one of the medical 
societies of Paris. Strange to say these recent cases have all 
been related as successful. The unsuccessful ones—for they 
must exist—are kept in the background, an evil practice which 
prevents a just value being given to ovariotomy, and a correct 
estimate of the success of this operation being arrivedat. The 
attention of the Society of Surgery has been called to this fact 





by M. Velpeau and M. Depaul, and their motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to institute an inquiry into the 
subject will doubtless be carried into execution, and be pro- 
ductive of good effects. 1 purpose in one of my future letters 
to return to this subject, and at the same time give a brief out- | 
line of the more recent of these cases. It may be observed 


that, in the flush of success which ovariotomy has met with, 


the medical or general treatment of ovarian tumours, which 
had always been considered as poor and uncertain, has dwindled 
away into comparative insignificance. And yet, in virtue of 
this commonplace maxim of humanity, that before exposing 
the life of a patient to the results of an operation, even when 
frequently successful, every other means of cure must be em- 
ployed beforehand, we must not lose sight of the medical 
treatment of ovarian cysts, nay, must assiduously employ and 
atady it, and hail with satisfaction every new effort in this 
Tine. It may, therefore, be of interest to notice two cases of | 
ovarian tumours which have recently occurred in the practice 
of M. Courty, Professor at Montpellier, and which disappeared 





completely, if mot by means of a medical treatment, at least, 
to speak more reservedly, under the employment of medical 
means. In one case the cyst occupied the right side; it 
appeared to be unilocular, and was voluminous. The patient 
was a single lady, aged forty-four. In the other case the cyst | 
was probably multilocular, was also very voluminous, and had | 
not m punctured. it existed in a child twelve years of 
ag In the latter case, after one month’s treatment the | 
abdomen had already perceptibly diminished, and five months 

after there was no trace left of the tumour. The mode of 
treatment may be stated as follows:—1. A preparation of 
gold, and principally oxide of gold, in doses of from two to 
three milligrammes at the outset, and increased gradually to 
five centigrammes. 2. Tonic and reconstituting analeptics— 
Vichy water, iron, bark, &c. 3. Dissolving frictions with 
iodide of lead and potassium. 4. Diuretics employed in fric- 
tions and in y —-squills, digitalis, nitrate of potash. 
5, Lastly and principally, a methodical and gradually increasing 
compression of the whole abdominal surface by means of the 
elastic belts of Dr. Bourjeaurd. Must the dissolution of both 
tumours be ascribed to this treatment, which seems a rational 
one ; or must they be numbered amongst those which have 
been stated as having resolved spontaneously ? In either event 
the cases are worthy of record as showing that ovarian cysts 
may terminate happily, without having recourse to surgical 
means. This mode of treatment deserves to be tried again, 
together with the chlorate of potash, which has been recently 
signalised as being very successful in the treatment of the same 





The last number of the Gazette Hehbdomadaire contained a 
letter published by Dr. Lubelski, Physician to the Hospital 
for Diseases of Children at Warsaw, in which he relates the 
successful treatment of a bad case of chorea by means of a 
spray of sulphuric ether, applied as an anzsthetic to the spine. 
The child was of the female sex, and seven years old. Chorea 
had shown itself for the second time within two years, and was 
very intense. After using in vain all the tonics and anti- 
spasmodics usually prescribed, in this disease, Dr. Lubelski 
determined to try a spray of ether, which he applied by means 
of Richardson’s apparatus. After two affusions, varying in 
length of time from three to five minutes, the disorderly move- 
ments of the patient disappeared, and she resumed the 
normal use of her limbs, 

At the last meeting of the Academy of Medicine, M. 
Auzias Turenne, whose activity is unbounded in the field of 
inoculation, produced the tongue of a rabid dog, in order to 
show the existence of one of those vesica] pustules which had 
been signalised by Marochetti as the anatomical character of 
hydrophobia. + The veterinary members of the Academy, on 
inspecting the morbid specimen, declared the vesicle to be 
only an hypertrophy of one of the salivary glandules. This 
opinion M. Auzias Turenne does not admit. A committee 
has been appointed to investigate the matter. 

M. Rayer, the eminent physician, and formerly the Dean of 
the Faculty, has been very ill from intestinal gangrene. I 
have been told he is much better, and will, to all appearance, 
soon recover his health. 

Jan. 8th, 1867. 





THE ADMIRALTY AND MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Tue notable scheme propounded by the Admiralty for en- 
trapping medical students into the service has received notice 
at the hands of these young gentlemen highly creditable to 
their sense of honour and esprit de corps. 

On Wednesday evening Jast the Junior Medical Society of 
London held their monthly meeting at University College. 
Gentlemen from every hospital in London were present. When 
the students had assembled a request was mace on the part of 
some of the gentlemen of University College, that prior to 
the usual scientific proceedings of the evening an important 
question might be brought before the assembly, inasmuch as it 
affected the dignity and honour of the profession, but had a 
special bearing upon themselves. It was thought highly de- 
sirable that the earliest opportunity should be taken of demon- 
strating to the Admiralty the opinion which the medical 
students of London had formed of the late ‘‘ offensive” and 
‘‘ degrading” proposition which ‘‘ my Lords” had made to them. 
There could be no more fitting occasion than the present for 
such a demonstration. Every hospital in London was repre- 
sented by the Junior Medical Society. The proposal was re- 
ceived with general acclamation, and Mr. J. W. Langmore was 
immediately voted to the chair. Hereupon Mr. W. H. Allchin, 


| on behalf of the students of University College, addressed the 
| meeting, and in a brief, terse, and spirited speech, proposed 


the following resolution :— 

‘* That this meeting views with dissatisfaction the proposal of 
the Admiralty ‘to subsidise medical students of three years’ 
standing until they have become qualified medical practitioners 
on entering into a bond to serve in the navy for ten years,’ as 
likely to bring discredit on the whole medical profession, inas- 
much ag the standard of the naval branch of the service would, 
so far from becoming raised, be considerably lowered by the 


| class of men such an inducement would be likely to bri 
| into it.” 


The resolution, having been duly seconded and put to the 
meeting, was carried with acclamation. 

A retired naval surgeon enlivened the meeting by some state- 
ments of his experience of the service. He said, that if upon 
any occasion a ship was left under the charge of a senior mid- 
shipman the surgeon was placed in the humiliating position of 
having to ask that young gentleman permission to go ashore, 
and it would be actually in the power of the stripling to refuse 
the application. He could assure the medical students of 
London that the rules of the service had a — to wound 
in every way the feelings of naval surgeons ; and his opini 
was that candidates for surgeoncies in the navy wold 
minish, unless some more liberal measures were adopted by 
the authorities. 

The speaker was applauded by the meeting, which consisted 
of more than one hun students. 
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It was generally understood that the example set by Univer- 
sity College, reprobating the proposal of the Admiralty, would 
be followed by all the hospitals of the metropolis. 
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DEATH OF DR. BRINTON. 


THE profession will learn with the deepest regret that Dr. 
William Brinton, F.R.S., died on Thursday last, at his resi- 
dence, 24, Brook-street. Dr. Brinton had suffered for a long 
time past from disease of the kidneys. The acute symptoms 
which immediately determined the fatal result followed expo- 
sure to the cold in the late severe weather. We shall shortly 
publish a notice of the life of this brilliant and deeply lamented 
physician. 





Medical Hetvs, 


Royat Cotiece or Surceons or Encranp.—The 
following gentlemen passed their primary examinations in 
Anatomy and Physiology at a meeting of the Court of Exami- 
ners on the 15th inst., and when eligible will be admitted to 
the pass examination :— ' 

H. W. Diver, T. J. Pickbarn, H. C. Hopkins, F. L. Thorne, George Wilks, 
and D. K. Robertson, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Philip Thompson, 
Ratcliffe Nuttall, Charles Ogden, Thomas Wilson, and J. A. Giddings, of 
the Manchester School; T. J. Gittens, C. E. Wing, J. 0. O’Brien, and 
J. P. Garlike, of Guy's Hospital; E. C. Gamble, oak C. J, Rhodes, of the 
Leeds Schoo! ; George Payne, and F. A. Heledon, of Middlesex Hospital ; 
T. C. Bailey, and R. L. Edgeworth, of the Dublin School; J. W. Pratt, 
and J. G. Anderson, of St. Mary's Hospital; John Cascaden, and Titus 
Crooker, of Toronto; Julian Willis, of King’s College; Frederic Smith, 
of London Hospital; J. E. Kenyon, of St. George's Hospital; Edwin 
Peacock, of Birmingham ; and E. F. Chinery, of Edinburgh. 

The following candidates passed their primary examinations 
on the 16th inst. :— 

F, M. Wallis, G.T. Willan, F.W. Laslett, R. A. Painter, and A. W.G, Atkins, 
of Guy's Hospital; G. 8. Walker, H. R. Moullin, W. H. Hubert, and 
W. E. Ledgard, of St. George’s Hospital; J. J. Roy, H. D. Shelton, 
J. 0. Sankey, and W. A. S. Blue, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; R. D. 
Fox, and C. W. Calthrop, of Charing-cross Hospital; J. A. Williams, and 
E. J. Barrick, of Toronto; W. R. Davies, and J. B. Beavan, of University 
College; T.M. Watt, and W. 4. Walker, of Belfast; G. W. Tacon, of 
London Hospital; W. H. Aston, of St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Oliver 
Penfold, of King’s College. 

The following passed the same examinations on the 17th inst. :— 

J. L. Davia, of Charing-cross Hospital; C. T. Haddelsey, of London Hos- 

tal; C. A. Nason, of Guy's Hospital ; Hettry Wintle, of Bristol; Henry 
emingway, of Leeds; aud J. C. O'Grady, of Dublin. 
it is stated that of the eighty-five candidates who presented 
themselves for examination no less than twenty-four failed to 
acquit themselves to the satisfaction of the Court, and were 
consequently referred back to their anatomical and physio- 
logical studies for three months. 


Apornecarizs’ Hatt. — The following gentleman 
passed his examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received a certificate to practise, on the 3rd inst. : 

Nettleship, Edward, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
On the 10th inst. :— 
Stainthorpe, Thomas Edward, Hexham Abbey. 
Summerhayes, Henry, Ealing, Middiewex. 
Williams, William Edward, Lianhilleth, Monmouthshire. 
The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination :— 
Walter Hart, King’s College Hospital; J. C. McDonald, Westminster do. 








Tue cholera has disappeared from Carnarvon. 

Tue cattle disease still continues in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

At a grand dinner recently given near Paris, the 
principal dishes were shark, horse, dog, and rat. 

Ar the session held at Chelmsford last week, it was 
stated that it is at present inadmissible to open the market 
for the sale of fat stock. 

Two men have been killed by sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, from working in a tank containing sulphate of am- 
monia, at some chemical works at Bow. 

Art the Kent Annual General Sessions, held last 


| week, it was stated there are now 758 lunatics in the Maid- 


stone Asylum. 


RemMovaL or QUARANTINE AT GrpRALTaR.—Free 
pratique is allowed upon arrivals from Southampton with 
clean bills of health. 

Tue Stratford-on-Avon Infirmary Ball was held 
on Friday evening last. The donations amounted to upwards 
of £62. 

Tue Doncaster Dispensary is to be removed to the 
new infirmary on the lst of May, upon terms to be arranged be- 
tween the respective committees ; but the two institutions are 
not to be Pn ta 

At the weekly meeting of the City Commissioners 
of Sewers, on Wednesday, Dr. Letheby reported that 1109 
houses had been inspected during the past four weeks, that 
155 places required sanitary improvement, that twelve out of 
150 ships were found in a filthy condition, and that 14,222 Ibs, 
of meat had been condemned as unfit for food. 

Increase or Smaui-pox.—The directors of the 
poor of St. Pancras have recommended that their male separa- 
tion ward should be set apart for the reception of those cases 
of small-pox that cannot be accommodated in the wards now 
reserved for the purpose. Some complaints having been made 
against one of the relieving officers for refusing to grant 
medical orders in several instances, it has also been advised 
that in future, in all cases, every facility be given to the poor 
to procure medical care and attention. Mr. Thornton, in 
moving the adoption of a report on these points, complained 
that the Poor-law Board had paid no attention to the urgent 
2 sm made by the directors twelve months ago on the subject 
of extended accommodation for the sick. 

THE operation of the Contagious Diseases Act has 
not, we believe, been uniformly satisfactory, but the results 
achieved at Devonport since April, 1805, when the Act came 
into force, suffice to show that, when carried out with vigour 
and intelligence, it is capable of effecting a large amount of 

The statistics have been made up to the end of No- 
vember. In April the per-centage of soldiers and sailors 
disabled and under treatment was 2:147. In January last 
the per-centage had already been reduced to ‘894. In No- 
vember it had fallen to -748: instead of there being more than 
two in every hundred, there was less than one. Moreover, 
much has been done by moral as well as physical care of the 
women to rescue them from degradation. They show no un- 
willingness to submit to the provisions of the Act, of which 
they appreciate the humane intentions. —Pall-mall Gazette. 





Obituary. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, M.D., OF VENTNOR. 

Tus gentleman was born in London July 12th, 1806. He 
was educated at the Palace School, Enfield, and served his 
pupilage at Guildford with, at that time, the well-known 
firm of Woodyer, Newland, and Stedman. He entered at St. 
Thomas's Hospital in 1827, and was a dresser under Mr. 
Green. He became a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Society 
in 1828, and a member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1830. In 1831 he made a voyage to Bombay as surgeon to a 
merchant vessel, and, in 1832, a second voyage to Madras 
and Ceylon. Full of resources in himself, and of an enter- 
prising and active mind, such voyages were a source of great 
deli 


rising ‘ ; 
t to him. He made many friends among the a 
on while, in a professional point of view, he became 
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more or less acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
Rew se se yotaines 0 Saswtenys of Gussie Seaatel 
to warm climates—a knowledge which proved invaluable to 
him in after years. On sorening So ares heenenat 
trav: in France, and in 1834 matriculated at th 
versity of where he took his a datior 
of Medicine in the autumn of 1837. He subsequently became 
anes f Oo s of Physicians He 
married in the spring of and settled at Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight, where he ‘caiend the of his pro- 
Sevite, ap So Boperiend of of his last brief i with credit to 
and advantage to his Of a frank and 
i a, he made many friends ; while endowed by nature 
a, quick, perception and an active mind, he was able to 
rare accuracy, the various phases of chest 
which so constantly present themselves in of 
health resort for pulmonary affections, such as Ventnor. 
No man imap mane nee, Soon She paeeery of ee 
than Dr. Martin, while kindness of manner, cheerf 
of disposition, and sincere sympathy with his Sa 
turally attached them to him. It is not, 
je why Ventnor rose with his reputation. 
for some years, in consequence of an affection of the 
spinal cord, induced by injury ae years since, and which 
eventually led to his decease. though amidst much suffer- 
[erties Goarectonafible shetetien on todo der 
bag nery ener ge esc yerdse about a week. He 
nT ith F a a 
Vv mark of y and res was shown by the 
‘ita of Ventnor a its locality, on the occasion of his 
of the funeral the shops were completely 
and low, rich and poor, met met the remains as 
hey loft the hotee, and, f in two and two, headed the 
procession to the gates of the churchyard, where, breaking off 
on either side, they formed eal un Sean a6 Ges taeda ae the 
i thence to the grave. 
held the office of physician to the infirmary, Isle 
, and was author of ‘‘ The Climate of the Undercliff, 
ight.’ 


DR. WM. MARSDEN. 
well-known physician died on Wi 


disease of | but which N, tore with ith 
a o w wi 
fortitn de. Dr. Mared Son eateblished himself in practice 


y forty zeae dns, sh Theriee Inn, Reaper. e was 

f of the Free Hospital, in Greville-street, Hatton- 

since removed to Gray’s-inn-road, and known as the 

al Free Hospital. Dr. Marsden also founded the Cancer 

at Brompton, and was senior surgeon to both those 

ae tions. A memoir of him will appear in the next 
CET. 





MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Pulham Union—Medical Officer for Walham-green District. 
Langport Union—Medical Officer for No. 3 District. 





MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


W. F. Bewxert, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Senior Resident Surgeon to 
St. Paneras Workhouse and Infirmary, vice W. PF. Butt, M.RB.CS.E., 


resigned. 
W. H. Day, M.D., has been appointed an additional Visiting Ph: to 
the Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Margaret- 
p aby Cavendish-square. 
B. G. Everett, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for District 
No.3 of the Chailey Union, Sussex, vice W. G. Tiley, M.R.C.S.E., re- 
Mr. C. E. Frrzcreap has been 


nted Resident Scholar at Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital, —* vice 


, deceased. 
ce. Greav s, M.B., has been appointed Visiting Surgeon to the Derby 
Union Workhoase, vice J. Lindley, M.R.C.8., resigned 
C. H. Moors, F.R.C.S.E., has her x appointed . pakaee Surgeon to St. Luke's 
Hi for J. Luke, F.R.S., S.E., resigned. 
HL. Parcusrrr, LECP Ea, bes been appointed Medical Officer for the Bil- 
District of the Biackburn Union, Lancashire, vice J. Cannell, 


inted Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
r. F. Teevan, resigned. 
appointed to the Commission of the Peace 


P Cepaes, aoe eS Eee Bettand, bas been appointed Surgeon to 
W. Stxeteroy, M.D., ~~ erage ermemmnaennael the Cappaduff Dis- 


Mayo. 
Cc my, M.D., has been elected Honorary the Birmingham 
Midland Counties L: in Hospital and for vain Dis- 
eases of Women and Chi vice W. C. Orford, M. 
Gee aconenss. BS. PEAS beiaee sence sechaeatiieioes to 
the lst Surrey Artillery Volunteer Corps. 





Births, Blariags, md Beats 


BIRTHS. 
On the 6th inst, at Mecrefield, Recbash, the wife of Dr. B. I. Heard, of 0 


On the tah inst., at Heene-terrace, West Worthing, Sussex, the wife of Dr. 
Worthington, of a son. 
Ss Bn, @ Weymouth, the wife of Henry Tizard, M.D., of a 


daughter. 
On the 10th inst., at Maidenhead, the wife of A. M.B., of a danghter, 
On the 12th inst, at Kew, the wife of Dr. Hooker, of a son. we 

On the 13th inst., at Rochester, the wife of J. V. Beil, MD Te. 
On the 13th inst., at Bi High Howse, obeld (liga), th wile of 


Dukes, M.D., MR. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 22nd ul Hackney, hur Donnelly, M.D., of Kingsland, 
on teal aur ofthe le mm amines, 
Harriet Se lina, daughter of the late R. Roby, Esq. 


DEATHS. 
On oo we ult., T. Jenings, M.R.C.S.E., late of Denbigh-street, Pimlico, 


On the 3ist ult. J.T. ya ey > seene Royal Naval 
Hos tal, Simon’ en a 
On the ist inst. at Sir atri Dan's Hospital Dublin, Mr. GB. Bag, one 


of the 
On the 9th inst, inal, ho Bellis, MR.CS.E., of Kidwoll’s-park, Maidenhead, 
On the ith ina, at Islip, Oxfordshire, Thos. Curle Blick, M.R.C.S.B, L.S.A, 


On fe 10th inst, at Cleobury Mortimer, F.F. Thompson, MRCS, of 
oat Tenbary, | Worcestershire, aged 51. 


Medical Biny of the Geek. 


Monday, Ja: Jan. 21. 
Sr. Marx’s Hosrrrat vor Fistvta awp orase Diszases ov Tae Rectvy.— 
Operations, 9 4.«. and 14 P.m. 
Roya. Lonpoy Orpmraatmic Hosprrat, | 9 -—epinaiemmeras 10} ax. 
Merrorourtan Faas Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Maprcat Society or Lorpoy.—8 r.a. Lettsomian Lectures : Mr. John Gay, 
“On Varicose Diseases of the Lower Extremities.” 


Tuesday, Jan. 22. 

Rorat Lowvon Ormrnature . rm Moosr1gips.—Operations, 10§ a.™. 

Guy's Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 Pr. 

WESTMINSTER Hosritan.—Operations, 2 P.a. 

Nationat Oxrnorapic Hosprrar.—Operations, 2 p.u. 

Roya Lysrrrvtion.—3 v.u. Prof. Tyndall, “On Motion.” 

Eranovoercar Society or Loxpow.—8 r.u. Mr. John “Qn the 
Plarality of the Races of Men.” 

Royat Mzpreat awp Curevrercan Socrery. — 8} px. Mr. Moore, “On 
Periodical Tefismumation of the Kosejolat.” — Mr. Berkeley Hill, 
oat eng to the Sixth from the Seventh Cervical 








i. —Opesatioen, 14 Pm. 
St. BakTHoLomEw’s Hosr1rat.—Operations, 1} P.M. 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrra.—Operations, 14 <7 
ba Norrasen Hosrrtat.—Operations, 2 
} penny > Coassen ———— 2PM. 
DON 


Bupsemnapleccean—Ve nm. ty 
“An of the 





Aural a — Dr. Peacock, 
ease of the Mitral Valve, with a Case.” 
Socigry ror rH ExcovraGemgnt ov Arts, Manuractvuass, anpC 


Sram. 
Thursday, Jan. 24. 


Royat Lowpon Ornraatmic Hosrrrat, Moorrigtps.—Operations, 10} 4.m. 
~ a Opatsataic Hosprr. Pp lem. 
Grorex's oo — a. 
Lonpoy Svureica, Homs.—Operations, 3: P.M. 
West Loypow Hosprrav.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Roya Oxtuorapic Hospirat, 2PM. 
Royat Iysrrrution.—3 v.a. Prof. Tyndall, “On Vibratory Motion.” 


Friday, Jan. 25. 
Roya. Lonpow Oratmanmic Hosprtat, M 


WEstMINSTER OPHTHALMIC —s t.—Operations, 1¢ p.m 
~8 ae se “On Mr. Graham's recent Dis- 











Saturday, Jan. 26. 
Sr. Thomas's Hosrrrat.—Operations, 9} a.m. 
Roya. Loypon Orarmatuic Hoarrat i 
Sr. BartHoLomEw’s H 








Roya Lystrrvtion, 3? PM. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Jax. 19, 1867. 708 








Co Correspondents. 


A Pellow of carious Societies.—The reporter of Tas Lawcet is responsible for 
the accuracy of the record of the proceedings of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. If he be furnished by any speaker with a copy of the 
speech he delivered, the reporter tests its accuracy by notes which he has | 
taken. It can be readily understood, particularly where the discussion 
turns upon abstruse points of physiology or pathology, that an acearacy is 
thus obtained which would be almost impossible, except in what might be | 
a too lengthy short-hand account of what was said. It is well known that | 
the Parliamentary Reports published by Hansard, and which are the autho- 
rised version, are frequently submitted to the different speakers previous 
to publication. They have the right to alter or condense to any extent 
which shall not affect the sense of their observations. This plan is open to 
an objection which does not apply to the writing of the speeches after de- 
livery, when they are subjected to a proper test. The writers can not only 
judiciously condewse their observations made on the spur of the moment, 
but they Can render their views clearer, and consequently more to be relied 
upon. The most eminent person who ever presided over that institution 
bore testimony on many occasions to the value of these reports. Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie also gave it as his de. berate opinion that the publication of 
the discussions of the Society effurded a mass of information of the most 
valuable kind. If reporting had been forbidden, as it was for many years, 
these discussions would have been lost to the profession. The reports of 
the proceedings of the Pathological and Obstetrical Societies are official. 
The accuracy of the first of these as published in this journal has never 
been impugned ; and if those of the second have called for any animad- 
version, the officials are responsible, and not 1 

Dr, Manton.—Our correspondent will find particulars in Mr. Willeock’s Laws 
relating to the Medical Profession ; Abernethy versus Hutchinson, Decem- 
ber, 1824, and June, 1825; Law Journal, vol. ili. 

.D., (Southsea.)— Dr. Hassall on Food and its Adulterations. 





Tas Norta Loxpow Consumrrion Hosrrrat. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


8. P., (West Malling.)—In such cases it is usual for the ordinary attendant 
to make « charge for the consultation. The fee must vary in different 





Iyrant Morratrry. 

The Times’ correspondent details a very beautiful and practical plece of 
philanthropy which has been carried out in the interest of infants by M. Jean 
Dollfus, of Mulhouse, an eminent manufacturer, who employs upwards of 
1100 women. M. Dollfus was concerned to find a very large mortality among 
the children of these women. As many as 4 per cent. died in the first few 
weeks of life. This was shown to depend upon the fact that the women re- 
sumed work very soon after confinement, and the babies were left very much 
to fend for themseives. M. Dollfus determined upon giving every woman her 
fall wages, not only during her confinement, but for six weeks after. The 
one thing she was required to do for her wages during these six weeks was 
to take care of the child. The effect of this care of the master and the 
mother has been the decline of the mortality from 40 to 25 per cent. M. 
Dollfus and seven or eight firms of Mulhouse have since combined, or 
rather induced the women in their firms to combine among themselves to 
form a Mu'sal Relief Society. Out of the funds of this Society every 
woman conuned is to receive, for six weeks, money equal to her wages. 
The fund is created by a fortnightly subscription by each woman between 
eighteen and forty-five years old of 15 centimes, and by a similar subscrip- 
tion for each woman by her master. In this way the mothers are made 
parties to the providence and the forethought which save the child. This 
experiment is interesting in a strictly medical point of view, but still more 
80 as an illustration of the good that may yet be done by manufacturers, 
who, amid their engrossing duties, can manage not to fail in child-ward 
care. 

An Eye-witness is thanked for his letter, though it is not judged wise or 
necessary to publish the case detailed. 

D. RB. P.—Due notice of the examination will be given in our columns. 


Apusrenst Piacewrts any Post-rartem Hamorenace. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Sre,—At a quarter to seven o'clock yesterday morning a poor woman, the 
mother of seven children, was delivered of twins. At half-past seven I was 
hastily summoned to visit her, and on arriving at her house found her in the 
following condition :—She was almost pulseless—in fact, in articulo ; 
womb was greatly dilated ; the placenta still u ; 

). The told me t 


mn, maintaining it by firm the 
and bandage could be applied. In spite of this and t 
istration of stimulants and beef-tea, the poor woman had lost 








by wom 
about, aad who are equa! to an emergency. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Derby, January 14th, 1867. Paxpx. Wu. Waient. 


ceased im the case referred to, we think he did what was right, and he 
might properly have directed the attention of the jury to them. 
d in our last number on the 





Pr 


= some of your numerous readers be so kind as to inform me what 


op atnee eeeeeted ~ to 
cb 


a neeeay Sage 
eorae C. B.A 


in law, provided he has not had a reasonable notice of the change. Where 
such notice is given, whatever may be the legal bearings of the case, the 
custom is to regard the transaction as at an end. We should think that 
any respectable practitioner would so regard it. 

M.R.C.S.B.—1. Residence is not required.—2. An ordinary medical eramina- 


tion. 

Lignum.—Unprofessional conduct on the part of one person is no excuse 
for retaliation by unprofessional conduct in another. The fee in each case 
should have been divided. 

Dr, Eben, Wateon shall receive a private note. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Jan. 19, 1867. 














Corrzr Smoxx, 

Arrzmpts have been made long ago to overcome the injurious influence of 
the fumes given off from copper works, in no way better exemplified than 
in the destruction of surrounding vegetation. The Times informs us that 
Mr. H. H. Vivian, M.P., has succeeded at length in hitting upon a plan by 
which the smoke is condensed, and a superphosphate available for use to 
root crops produced. Mr. Vivian calculates that he can obtain from his 
works a sufficient amount annually for the dressing of 40,000 acres. If we 
have so marked a result in the case of the action of the copper fumes on 
vegetation, there must also be a corresponding infl exerted upon the 
workers and dwellers arotnd the mines; and Mr. Vivian's plan, if success- 
ful, must be regarded, not only as an economical, but a very important 
sanitary improvement, 

W. T., M.D, Edin.—The publication of such disputes acts injuriously on the 
profession. If any member of our calling be deficient in that gentlemanly 
behaviour which is looked for in a member of a liberal profession, he is to 
be pitied certainly, and, if condemnation would make him better, con- 
demned. 

Dr. Wiiks’s lecture will appear next week. 

Hungerford, (Hyde, Manchester.)—There is no limit as to the age at which 
the preliminary examination must be passed. It varied from twelve to 
thirty-five at a recent examination. There are Oxford and Cambridge exa- 
minations held in many large towns, and no doubt in Manchester. Write 
to the Universities mentioned. 

Medicus will subject himself to a penalty of £100 if discovered prescribing 
and dispensing for internal use medicines made of methylated spirit. 








CHLOROFORM IN SrrRawGuLATED Henri. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sre,—I am not aware that chloroform has yet been extensively used as an 


mt in reducing strangulated hernia. The case I had yesterday 1 consider 
some importance. 


“a old lady, aged seventy-three, who had suffered from femoral hernia for 
pany zoors, sent for me in the a oon to say her rupture was down, and 
had since three a.a., and she could not get it back. On seeing her, a 
knuckle of intestine, the size of a large walnut, was found strangulated, and 
could not be reduced either by myself or my assistant. A full dose of opium 
was given, and repeated in two or three hours. When seen in the evening, 
she was evidently much worse, being in great pain, and suffering from sick- 
ness, The rupture having been strangulated for Fae eighteen hours, it was 
resolved to put her under the influence of chloroform, and about eight p.a. 
. was a and before the full effect was produced, the hernia was re- 

has since been going on satisfactorily. 


Yours truly, 
Ashford, Kent, Jan. 14th, 1867. Vu. Suerparp, M.R.C.S. 


*,* The use of chloroform in cases of strangulated hernia is by no means 
uncommon. 


Cornwall.—The statement of the case as furnished to us differs in many 
essential particulars from that communicated by Dr. Harris. Undoubtedly 
if Mr. Vawdrey was not asked to meet that gentleman, he has no cause to 
complain. In these instances of alleged breaches of etiquette the fault 
often lies with the patient, and not with the medical gentleman in attend- 
ance. Mr. Vawdrey was evidently not in the wrong. 

Ezodus.—Yes, if there be no bye-law of the College to prohibit it. 


Tax TaeRMorention. 

Tuts is a very useful and ingenious apparatus, intended to supersede the 
employment of a flame to keep warm food for infants and invalids. It is 
also available for the same purpose in travelling. The principle on which 
it is constructed is sufficiently simple. The glass vessel to contain the food, 
and which is readily removable, is surrounded by a chamber for the recep- 
tion of hot water, between which and the outer casing is a space for air, 
which thus insulates the water, and greatly retards the radiation of its 
het. By this means the food can be kept warm enough to administer to 
infants after the lapse of from eight to ten bours from the time of its being | 
placed in the vessel. We have tested the qualities of the Thermoterion, } 
and find its merits to be fully equal to those claimed for it by the patentees, | 
Messrs. Bevan and Fleming, of Birkenhead. At the end of nine hours we 
found the liquid in the glass to be lukewarm, and that in an atmosphere of 
the low temperature of 34° Fahr. The apparatus must prove a safe and | 
valuable adjunct to the resources of the nursery and the sick-room. 

A. M.—The parties are well known to us. We shall shortly expose their 
doings. 








Scary Heap, 
To the Editor of Tux Lawort. 
Sre,—If any of your readers will favour me, through the medium of Tax 
—_ with any successful treatment for scald head, I shall feel greatly 
have several children for months under treatment, and have tried | 
pone known remedy—alteratives, arsenic, Donovan's solution internally and | 


externally, white and red precipitate, iodine, sulphur, creasote, acetic acid, | 
&c., but all in vain. Yours respectfully, | 


January, 1867. A Worxsovss Mepreat Orricer. 


P. M.—Nothing is more difficult than to arrange a system of payment which 
would be equally acceptable to the patient and the doctor. No doubt it is 
well to “take the fee when the tear’s in the e’e;” but this cannot be done 
generally in the practice of those gentlemen who form the bulk of the pro- 
fession. 

2B. D.—Our attention has been called to the circular of the Secretary of the 
London Surgical Home. 

Mr, Elliot Square.—Only in a medical point of view. 





Leap-Porsonine. 

Meprcat practitioners are sometimes puzzled in no little degree to account 
for the source of lead in cases which present unmistakable symptoms of 
lead colic. Snuffs, tea, cider, paint, cosmetics, and the playthings of our 
children may all be sources whence the metal may be obtained to poison, 
and now it seems that so harmless a thing as silk-thread must be added to 
the list of lead- According to the French, sulphate of lead is 
used to make the silk, which is sold by weight, heavy; and sempstresses 
are apt in using it constantly to be affected by the absorption of the com- 
pound in question. 

A Member of the Hospital Staf—Sir W. Fergusson should be communicated 
with on the subject. 

H. B. G.—Yes, it is correct, in addressing a letter to a M.D., to leave out 
“Esquire.” 

Mr. Parrot’s request shall receive atteation. 


Tax Megpicat Bexsvovent Lystrrvtiox. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
S1r,—Some ley kind and well judging, have serious doubts as to the 
eventual benefit to the 


community of many of of our so-called “ charities bat 
we must all confess that the best d and governed are Table to 





abuses. 

It has been said that the most neg and =n es cases are not unfre- 

| sae! unsuccessful in obtai ered by the Medical 

evolent College. This must be = obvious « — unavoidable; but by 
strict surveillance it would seem possible to prevent the comparatively scanty 
means of our excellent institution be being applied where they are not actually 
needed, by which those really in want must necessarily be excluded, 

I have on what a a to be good authority that there are instances 
of such abuse; and should not the paneeing committee have the of 
ejecting or stopping the supplies in the case of an unworthy recipient, and in 
suspected cases the power also of obtaining evidence from the individuals 
who from kind motives attach their names to petitions and statements with- 
out having sufficiently inquired into tue reality of the facts set forth ? 

Cirencester, January, 1967. Tuomas WaRrer. 





M.R.C.S., (Kilburn.)—There were 17 candidates for the Fellowship, and 118 
for the Membership, and we need not remind our correspondent that, to do 
justice to all, the subjects taken by the 135 candidates necessarily occupied 
much time. The report from the Examiners was received on the 14th, and 
all the letters were sent out on the 15th. The list will be published next 
week. The name of our correspondent does not appear in it, 

In Damno.—It is the practice in many of the towns of England for both 
physicians and surgeons of the public hospitals to practise “ generally.” 


Our correspondent will find an article upon the subject in Tax Lawozt of 
last week. 


Every communication, whether intended for publication or otherwise, must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the writer. Papers not 
accepted cannot be returned. Articles in newspapers, to which attention 
is sought to be directed, should be marked. Communications not noticed 
in the current number of Taz Lancer will receive attention the following 
week. 


Communications, Lerrers, &c., have been received from—Prof. Humphry, 
Cambridge. Dr. Alderson; Dr. Greenhalgh; Dr. Handfield Jones; Dr. Wilks; 
Mr. C. H. Moore; Mr. Nanneley, Leeds; Mr. J. Spence, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Birks; Mr. Hickman; Mr. Dowker, Helmsley; Dr. Fenn, Fletching; 
Dr. Greaves, Derby ; Dr. Leadam, Uxbridge ; Dr. Domett Stone ; Mr. Logan ; 
Dr. Warner; Mr. Pether; Dr. Leeper, Loughgate; Dr. Dewar, Kirkealdy; 
Mr. Manning; Mr. Watkin; Mr. Jones, Lianbister; Mr. Smith, Durham > 
Mr, Bedell; Mr. Guest, Prestwich; Mr. Johnson ; Mr. Ramsay, Carnarvon ; 
Dr. Prall; Mr. Candrey; Mr. Bateman, East Bridgeford; Mr. Fawthrop; 
Mr. Denton, Clay Cross; Mr. Ellis; Mr. Simpson; Mr. Madden, Dublin ; 
Dr. Pidduck ; Messrs. Bevan and Co.; Dr. Atkinson; Dr. Long, Salthurst ; 
Dr. Worthington, Worthing; Mr. Hendry; Mr. Williams ; Mr. J. Chapman ; 
Mr. Keith; Dr. Roden, Droitwich; Dr. Nelson, Birmingham; Mr. James; 
Mr. Westmoreland, Wakefield; Mr. Sharp; Mr. Wood; Mr. Dinan, Hyde; 
Dr. Rees; Mr. Walker, Calcutta; Mr. Woodd; Mr. Morgan; Mr. Tilden; 
Mr. Parrott; Dr, Shettle, Cann, Shaftesbury; Dr. Bird, Bootle; Dr. Snell, 
Barrowden; Mr. Anderson; Mr. Langmore; Dr. Woodhouse; Dr. Wright, 
Derby; Mr. Sheppard, Ashford; Mr. Ross; Mr. Poole; Dr. Watson, Edin- 
burgh; Dr, Seaton, Oakham; Mr. Mottershead, Macclesfield; Mr. Seaton ; 
Dr. Dobre, Chester; Dr. Rose, Kiddermiuster; Mr. E. Square, Plymouth; 
Dr. Irvine, Liverpool; Dr. Dobell; Mr. Harold; Mr. Grant; Mr, Ward; 
Mr. Wilkins; Dr. Organ, Cawood; Dr. A. Boggs, Paris; Dr. Fotherby; 
Mr. Hawke; Dr. Tizard, Weymouth; Dr. Scholefield, Pickering ; Dr. Traill; 
Dr. Hardwicke, Rotherham; Mr. Lewis; Mr. Marsh, Dursley; Mr, Sayer; 
Mr. R. Smith; Mr. Barnett, Stroud; Mr. Hinde; Dr. Oxley, Rotherham; 
Mr. Sydney; Mr. Stephens, Douglas; Mr. Blick, Islip; Mr. Sanderson; 
Dr. Wheeler, Chelmsford; Mr. Pugler; Mr. Johns; Mr. Withers, Dideot; 
Dr. Robinson, Rotherham ; Mr. Marsden; Dr. Evershed; G. B., Carluke; 
K. C. B.; A Constant Reader; Voyageur ; G. A.; K. K. B.; Medicus; C. D.; 
In Damno; Achilles; H. B.G.; W. P.; Ethnological Society ; M.R.CS.E.; 
Royal Institution; Exodus; A Workhouse Medical Officer; W.W.; H.8.; 
M.D., Southsea; J. V.; &c. &e, 

Tux Manchester Weekly Times, the Exeter Fiying Post, the Sheffield Inde 

ent, the Maidstone Journal, the Gateshead Observer, the County Times, 
agai Daily Review, the Liverpool Weekly Mercury, the Hesez 

Telegraph, and the Western Daily Mercury have been received, 





an nee ee 


